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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Foreign Trade (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article . 


Since World War I, the position of 
the U. S. in world trade has changed 
from that of a debtor to creditor na- 
tion. The consequence of this has been 
that the U. S. must import foreign 
goods if other nations are to earn the 
dollars with which to repay their debts 
to us. 

Despite our creditor status, we re- 
mained a high tariff nation after World 
War I and our tariff rates reached a 
new peak in 1930 under the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff act. In 1934, our high 
tariff policy was modified by the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Con- 
tinuance of this act is an issue today, 
for it enables the President to cut tariff 
rates and extend favorable rates to 
other countries which agree not to dis- 
criminate against us. 

The Randall Commission, which re- 
cently reported to the President, urges 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
further cuts in tariff rates, modification 
of the “Buy American” Act, customs 
simplification, and retention by the 
President of his right to judge whether 
any industry is being seriously hurt by 
tariff reductions. Since a minority of the 
commission was comprised of influential 
Republican Senators, the debate over 
the Reciprocal Tariff Act is likely to be 
long and heated. 


Aim 
To help students understand the 
reasons for the strong feelings which 


are raised when modification of tariff 
rates becomes a live issue in Congress. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What difference does it make to 
you whether our tariff rates are high 
or low? 

2. If you were a businessman, why 
would you be interested in knowing 
which goods were affected by a-change 
in tariff rates? 

3. Study the box on page 11. How 





worker in Communist countries. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, Problems of American Democracy—“Trade and Tariff 
Tangle,” beginning on page 11. An analysis of our tariff and trade policies 
with emphasis on the report of the Randall Commission. 

World History—“Turkey—Tough and Trustworthy Ally” beginning on 
page 9. A brief synopsis of Turkish history and an examination of Turkey’s 
position vis d vis Russia and the West today. 

American History, PAD—“Should Alaska Be Granted Statehood with 
Hawaii?” beginning on page 7. The arguments on both sides of this question 
will have you re-evaluating your thoughts on statehood for Alaska. 

Moral and Ethical Values—“Who Picks My Job?” on page 32. In number 
15 of our “Freedom Answers Communism” series, we contrast the freedom of 
American workers to seek a job with the harsh constraints placed upon the 


"Careers, Biography—“Navy Man,” on page 6. In our “Interview of the 
Week,” we meet Vice-Admiral Laurance T. DuBose. 








does the poll result illustrate Mr. 
Baruch’s remark that “When you dis- 
cuss tariffs, it all depends upon whose 
ox is being gored”? 

4. Winston Churchill has called for 
“trade—not aid.” What does this mean? 
To what extent does the report of the 
Randall Commission support this ap- 
proach to foreign trade? (Turn to the 
discussion of the report in the article, 
if necessary.) 

5. Study the cartoon on page 33. 
Does it express your view of the tariff 
controversy? Explain. 


Turkey (p. 9) 
Digest of the Article 


In the 19th century, Turkey was the 
“sick man of Europe.” Since World War 
I, however, the Turks have made con- 
siderable progress in their Wescerniza- 
tion program. In recent years, ‘Turkey 
has become an ally of the Western 
democracies. A member of NATO, the 
Turks fought bravely in Korea, and have 
put to good use some $1,000,000,000 of 
military and economic aid we have ex- 
tended to them. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Do you know your repeaters? If you have met a new group this semester, 





you should know those in the class who are repeating the work. To avoid 
embarrassment to those who will not volunteer the information, distribute 
3 x 6 slips to the class. Ask each student to place his name and subject section 
on the slip. Advise repeaters to place an “R” on the slip before it is folded 
and collected. Emphasize that your purpose is to help repeaters pass the 
work this term. Of course, the official records can be consulted to attain the 
same results, but sometimes weeks go by before you can reach these. 


—H. L. H. 














2-T 


The Turkish Republic has encour- 
aged equality of women, the spread of 
education, and adoption of more mech- 
anized agriculture and mining. Four- 
fifths of the 21,000,000 population con- 
tinue to rely upon farming for a living, 
in a nation of small farms 


Aim ° 
To help pupils assess the role of Tur- 
key in the world today. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Study the map on page 10. Why 
are we interested in keeping Turkey 
strong? How have we helped Turkey in 
the past ten years? 

2. At the present time, Celal Bayar, 
President of Turkey, is visiting the 
United States. What effect is this visit 
likely to have on relations between the 
United States and Turkey? 

3. How has Turkey shown her friend- 
ship for the West? 

4. What evidence is there that the 
Turks have made great strides in their 
Westernization program? 

5. Should we continue military and 
economic aid to Turkey? Defend your 
answer. 


Things to Do 

Stage a socio-drama in which a re- 
porter interviews the President of Tur- 
key, who is visiting your community. 
Before the interview starts, let the class 
suggest worth-while questions. The class 
can then evaluate the interview. 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


February 17, 1954 


Foreign Affairs Article: Italy—Prob- 
lems faced by Italy both at home and 
abroad; the present Italian crisis and 
its causes; what the crisis means to the 
Western alliance. 

National Affairs Article: The Health 
of the Nation—President Eisenhower's 
message on health; the state of the na- 
tion’s health today; proposals for im- 
proving our health standards and how 
it is proposed to implement them. 


Special Issue—February 24 


The Teen-Age Citizen—A guide for 
high school students on opportunities 
and responsibilities. Partial contents: 
education, home relationships, commu- 
nity responsibilities, career preparation, 
military training, money management. 








Scala — 


Statehood for Alaska (p. 7) 
Aim 
To help students evaluate the argu- 


ments arising from Alaska’s quest for 
statehood. 





Assignment 


In parallel columns, outline the argu- 
ments for and against admitting Alaska 
as a state. Avoid use of the italicized 
headings for each argument in the 
article. 


























ARGUS PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 
































titon in Collier’s 


“The latest figures: For, 732. Against, 368. Undecided, 56. Mind your 
own business, 972." 


Discussion Questions 


1. Study the map on page 8. To 
what extent does it help you to under- 
stand General Billy Mitchell’s state- 
ment: “Whoever controls Alaska by air, 
controls the world”? 

2. How important do you regard the 
size of Alaska’s population as a factor 
in determining whether Alaska should 
be admitted as a state? 

3. Will the admission of Alaska as a 
state, at this time, handicap our na- 
tional defenses? Defend your answer. 

4. If you were in Congress, would 
you vote for or against admitting Alas- 
ka as a state? What factors would in- 
fluence your vote? 


Things to Do 

Organize a round-table discussion, in 
which student “experts” exchange opin- 
ion on the question. The class can ask 
the experts questions or make com- 
ments after the experts have had their 
say. A student can act as chairman and 
summarize the discussion. 


Who Picks My Job? (p. 32) 
Aim 

To contrast the freedom of the Amer- 
ican worker in seeking a job with the 
constraints placed upon workers in 
Communist. countries. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Study the quotation from David 
Sarnoff on page 32. Give an example of 
what Mr. Sarnoff had in mind. 

2. What evidence is there that Amer- 
icans can move from job to job freely? 

3. Account for the severe limits 
placed upon job hunting by workers in 
Communist countries. 

4. What are slave labor camps? What 
reasons have we for believing that they 


‘exist in Soviet Russia? 


5. Karl Marx described wage-earners 
as wage-slaves. Show that the descrip- 
tion is false by describing the standard 
of living of workers in our country. To 
what extent is the description, “wage- 
slaves,” true of Soviet workers? 


THIS WEEK‘’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 33) 
I. Foreign Trade: a-10; b-3; c-7; d-4; 
e-1l; f-5; g-6; h-9; i-1. 
II. Cartoons: 1-N; .2-Y; 3-N; 4-N. 
III. Turkey: a-2; b-1; c-4; d-2; e-4. 
IV. Alaska: 1-F; 2-O; 3-X. 


Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 31) 


1-The atom (atomic energy); 2-South 
Korea (Republic of Korea); 3-Italy; 4-Ger- 
many; 5-Treaties; 6-Gibraltar, 
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Load your camera with 
Ansco All-Weather Film 


for easier shooting by sunlight or flash! 


15¢ with the 
3-Roll Economy Pak! 


. 
io 


People Who Know Buy ANSCO 


There’s no longer any need for regrets 
about snapshots you can’t get because 
of poor lighting conditions! Casual, 
life-like pictures like this one can be 
yours with the simplest flash equip- 
ment and a good supply of Ansco All- 
Weather Film. 


You'll be delighted with this easy 
method for making a complete record 
of your school activities, friends and 
family. When you use flash you're 
independent of sunlight and you can 
catch your Subjects in natural poses 
almost anywhere you find them. There's 
nothing like a flash camera loaded with 
All-Weather Film for snapping events 





and persons the way you want to re- 
member them! 

Simple, easy-to-follow instructions 
for flash picture-taking come with the 
bulbs you buy. And of course be sure 
to ask for Ansco All-Weather Film. 
It gives you clear, bright snapshots 
whether you're using flash bulbs or 
shooting by sunlight. Furthermore, 
when you buy the 3-Roll Economy 
Pak, you save a nickel a roll, which 
means you can take more pictures for 
the same amount of money! 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division 


of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
“From Research to Reality.” 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


The stalwart Turkish fighting men 
on our cover are cadets at the Harp 
Okulu military academy, Turkey's 
“West Point.” The 1,200 cadets at the 
academy are thoroughly schooled in 
academic and military subjects before 
receiving their commissions as officers. 

Turkey has universal military train- 
ing and at 18 every man goes into the 
army for three years of service. He is 
paid the equivalent of 10 cents a month 


for the first year, 20 cents a month 
for the second year, gets two uniforms 
a year and one pair of shoes. His bar- 
racks is overcrowded and he sleeps on 
a board covered with a straw mattress. 
His food is bread, lamb, and tea. 
The Turkish “asker” (soldier in 
Turkish) gets little of the comforts and 
privileges the American GI has come 
to expect, but he is amazingly tough, 
conscientious, and determined. 
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Trial for COMBAT! 


Bell Laboratories scientists are always working on new ways to make tele- 


phone service faster, better, cheaper. 


Because of their many electronic 


inventions, these scientists are also asked to help develop new electronic 
gear for our armed forces. Here are some of the ways they test intricate 


equipment for submarines, tanks and planes. . . 


without ever leaving the lab! 





“make” 


They 


underwater explosions in this high impact machine. Equipment 


being tested is placed near the impact of a 400-pound hammer falling 5 feet. 


This chamber tests equipment under pressures from sea level to 13 miles up 


in the stratosphere.. 


-in temperatures from 200° above to 100° below zero. 


This jiggling machine shakes up equipment just the way al engine vibra- 
tions do. Ping-pong balls placed on this same machine seem to dance in mid-air. 


Tests like these show how tele- 
phone scientists develop rugged, 
dependable equipment. It helps 
make our country strong. And 


the knowledge and experience 
gained help give you better. 
low-cost telephone service, too. 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





SAY WHAT K. 
YOU PLEASE 
£ 


. . and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


From a French Friend 


Dear Editor: 

I am a 16-year-old French boy from 
Paris, here in the United States as an 
exchange student on the American 
Field Service program. For the school 
year 1953-54, I share the life of the 
high school seniors of Washington Park, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

In our American History class we 
study wonderful Senior Scholastic, and 
I wanted to thank you for the very com- 
prehensive and friendly article you pub- 
lished about my country in your 
January 20, 1954, issue. 

“France—Key to Europe’s Deadlock” 
sounds as if it was written by somebody 
who lived in France for a while and 
can judge world affairs with both the 
American and the French point of view. 
The author tries to understand us and 
our problems instead of criticizing right 
away the matters that look silly to an 
American surface observer. 

With the heavy burden of the Indo- 
China War—I liked very much the term 
you use, “French Korea,” and I have 
always looked at it this way—France is 
rather crippled now, but if other _peo- 
ples understand her as well as you do, 
she .will be able to recover promptly. 

France and America have always 
been good friends: In 1777 we sent you 
Lafayette, and he came back home with 
the seeds of a free democracy based on 
yours. You crossed the ocean twice to 
help us defend our soil against the ag- 
gressor, and we won't forget that either. 
Well-spread articles like the one you 
published are prolonging and stirring 
this friendship and comprehension be- 
tween our two countries. 

John Cassin 
Washington Park H. S. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


(The article “France—Key to Eu- 
rope’s Deadlock” was written by Irving 
DeWitt Talmadge, Foreign Affairs Edi- 
tor of Senior Scholastic. As a journalist, 
Mr. Talmadge has made many trips to 
France, sometimes living there for 
months at a time. Thank you, John, for 
telling us that we presented the prob- 
lem of France fairly.—Editors) 





Aid for Korean Orphans 


Dear Editor: 

With regard to the mention of the 
Korean orphans in your December 9 
issue, our U. S. history class has decided 
to launch a campaign for pencils, paper, 
clothing, etc. 

We thought about sending it to 
CARE, but we decided that we would 
like to send it on a more individual 
basis. We were wondering whether 
Senior Scholastic could give us some 
names of needy orphanages or schools. 

Kaye Hilbert 
Crystal (Mich.) H. S. 


(We are publishing this letter in the 
belief that other schools, too, may be 
interested in undertaking such a proj- 
ect. If you want to send pencils, they 
must be at least five inches long and 
should be forwarded to Save the Chil- 
dren Federation, 345 East 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Clothing may be 
sent to American Relief for Korea, 57 
West 44th St., N. Y. C., with whom 
arrangements may be made fos specific 
orphanages or schools. A new group, 


American Korean Foundation, 345 East 
46th St., N. Y. C., is launching a cam- 
paign which seeks the “adoption” of a 
Korean school by each of the schools of 
this country. More than 300,000 Korean 
war orphans need physical and medical 
aid and educational assistance. Execu- 
tive director of the American Korean 
Foundation is Palmer Bevis.—Editors) 


More on Careers 
Dear Editor: 


In the December 9 issue of Senior 
Scholastic, two persons gave you an idea 
for.a new department—a department on 
careers. I think it would be a wonderful 
idea. For it would help many young 
people in choosing their careers. 

Many young folks do not know ex- 
actly what they want to do when they 
finish their schooling. The main reason 
for that is they do not know enough 
about jobs that are open to them nowa- 
days. 

By ‘publishing the qualifications of 
careers, you would indeed be helping 
tomorrow’s citizens. 


5 


Thanks for a wonderful magazine. 
Keep up the good work. 
Nancy Hunter 
DeLand (Fla.) Jr. High School 


(Thank you, Nancy. Such a series is 
now in preparation. Take a look also at 
“The Teen-Age Citizen,” a special sec- 
tion in our Feb, 24th issue.—Editors) 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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. Flemish painter of the 
Renaissance, Peter Paul 


, Powerful Italian family 
of 15th-16th centuries, 


. Italian painter, noted for 
“Alba Madonna.” 

. Employ. 

. Cut with the teeth. 

. Editors yw 


Brush-Up on Art 


By Eleanor Knowles, York Community H. S., Elmhurst, Ill. 


* Starred words refer te famous artists, past and present. 








patrons of the arts. 

. Out of the way. 

. Simplest of Grecian 
columns. . 

. Domesticated animals. 

. Existed. 

. Walk through water. 

. Church official. 

. Like. 

. Main, dominant. 

. Professional Engineer 
(abbr.). 

. Sound reverberation. 

. One who utilizes. 

. Note of musical scale. 

. German painter to Henry 
Vin, nee Li. 


32. For example. 


. Fuss; bustle. 

. New Deal agency sym- 
bolized by a blue eagle 
(abbr.). 

3. Winter tempest. 

. Girl’s name. 


2. Plural possessive pro- 


noun. 
. Dutch portrait painter, 
IE inci iccs 


5. Dutch impressionist, 


Vincent ____. Gogh. 

. Golf cry. 

. Inventor of cotton gin, 
—___. Whitney. 

. Painted “The Last Sup- 
per,” Leonardo da 

. Valise, bag (French), 

. & 53. Creator of Sistine 
Chapel frescoes. 


. Chemical symbol for 
neon, 


. Nickname for Edward. 


. Dutch painter Gerard 
, studied under 
Rembrandt. 


. Its capital is Tehran. 


. National hero of Spain. 
. Large fioating ice mass. 


3. Diplomacy. 


. American painter, 
Homer. 

. American portraitist, 
John Singer ____. 

. May 8, 1945: Day. 

. Egyptian sun god. 


2. Scrutinize. 
3. Mr. “Yankee Doodle 


Dandy,” George M. __. 


. Pertaining to the moon. 
25. Am equal. 

. Smell. 

. Steel is made from this 


metal. 


. To sew a border . 
. Law of Salian Franks 


forbidding female rulers: 
pee 

. Nickname for Stanley. 

. Member of deer family. 

. Early Spanish painter, 
Domenico Theotocopuli, 
called E] _____. 

. Surrealist Salvador 
_____, famous for “limp 
watches.” 

. Soviet mountain range. 

. Village (abbr.). 

. National Coal Associa- 
tion (abbr. ). 


. Dancing star of Call Me 


Madam ( initials ). 


. Prefix meaning “not.” 


2 


3 


4 


8 |9 j}Io 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 


in Sc 


hol. 





Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 


which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 








6 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Navy Man 


Meet Vice Admiral Laurance T. DuBose, 


who commands our Eastern Sea Frontier 





GENIAL, almost fatherly man leans forward and speaks 
with quiet modesty. His desk—in a high building in 
lower Manhattan—is uncluttered, well polished, and might 
belong to a minor executive in a small-town bank. Several 


unpretentious maps hang along the wall. 

Neither his demeanor nor his surroundings suggést that 
to him is entrusted one of the most vital jobs in our nation’s 
defense—protecting our eastern shores from enemy fleets. 

Only his clothes hint the authority he wields. On his 
sleeves he wears the wide gold stripes of a vice admiral. 
On his chest are five rows of campaign ribbons and decora- 
tions, including the Navy Cross, awarded him three times 
during World War II for “extraordinary heroism.” 

Now confined mostly to a desk ashore, he speaks yearn- 


ingly of the sea. 


“I'd Do It Exactly the Same Way—in the Navy” 


His broad, gentle face remains unchanged, but his 
friendly, blue eves seem to brighten a little when he men- 
tions how he would spend his life if he could live it over 
again. He says, in a matter-of-fact tone, “I'd do it exactly 
the same way—in the Navy. I've never wanted anything 
else but a Navy career.” 

Vice Adm. Laurance Toombs DuBose has passed nearly 
14 of his 60 years in the Navy—a longer period of service 
than any other officer now holding an active command. 

He is commander of the Eastern Sea Frontier. This 
means it is his duty to maintain our absolute control of 
the ocean areas adjoinirfg our Atlantic and Gulf coasts. In 
case of war, his job would be to prevent any enemy from 
challenging our superiority in these waters, to protect our 
convoys, and to destroy enemy submarines or mires. 

In peacetime, his job is to prepare the men, weapons, 
and plans for carrying out this wartime mission. 

Either in peace or war, the iron-grey-headed admiral 
must keep supplies and equipment continuously flowing to 
our forces overseas. He controls all movements of Navy 
ships in the Western Atlantic and coastal waters. 

He also heads the Navy’s complex shore establishment 
east of the Rocky Mountains, or in 40 of the 48 states. 
This includes several hundred shipyards, air bases, hos- 
pitals, supply centers, training stations, and more than a 
half million Navy and civilian personnel. 

Adm. DuBose also has the title of sub-area commander 
of the Western Atlantic under the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. He has the same responsibility for the fleets 
of our NATO allies that he has for our own. 

Adm. DuBose’s third title is Commander of the Atlantic 
Reserve Fleet. This is the “mothball fleet,” which makes 
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The world will never starve for want of wonders, but only 
for want of wonder.—G. K. Chesterton 


up the major strength of our Navy. Between World War II 
and the Korean War, 1,000 fighting ships, from aircraft car- 
riers and battleships to small landing vessels, were stored in 
shipyards along our east coast under scientific methods of 
preservation. Adm. DuBose’s job is to keep them ready for 
immediate mobilization and, in an emergency, to put them 
quickly back into active service. ° 

The admiral and Mrs. DuBose live in a house at the New 
York Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, within view of his office 
across the East River. A 7 a.m. riser, he arrives at his office 
about 8:30 and usually leaves at 4:30 p.m. After that there's 
nearly always some meeting, dinner, or function he must 
attend. And he travels to every Naval District under his 
jurisdiction at least once a year. 

However, he doesn’t really seem to mind devoting so 
much “off-duty” time to non-Navy functions. “I have a fee!- 
ing that most civilians still don’t think enough about na 
tional defense,” he asserts. And the admiral is expertly 
qualified to tell the Navy’s side of the story. 

A native of Washington, D. C., Adm. DuBose was one 
of the youngest 1913 graduates of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md. Except for occasional duties as 
an instructor ashore, he served at sea most of the years from 
his graduation until World War II. 

He won two of his Navy Crosses as skipper of the cruise: 
Portland in 1942, in battle off Santa Cruz Island and Gua- 
dalcanal in the Pacific. His ship also won a Navy Unit 
Citation off Guadalcana’. Crippled by torpedo hits, out of 
contact with friendly ships, she fought on alone for twenty- 
four minutes, sinking two Japanese destroyers. 


“A Willingness to Accept Responsibility” 

Adm. DuBose’s enthusiasm for the Navy overflows when 
he speaks of it as a career. “There are just two disadvan- 
tages,” he maintains. “You won't get rich. And it’s not the 
place for people who want to stay home.” 

He outlines two requirements for a successful naval 
officer: “First, you've got to love the service. This is one 
thing you just can’t define. It’s partly patriotism, partly a 
taste for adventure and travel, partly comradeship, and 
partly other things. 

“Then, you’ve got to be able to lead men. Leadership 
can’t be exactly defined, either, although many books have 
been written on the subject. It means getting the best out 
of the men under you, justice for all hands alike, an inter- 
est in everyone you work with, a willingness to accept 
responsibility.” 

The admiral quoted an old maxim for cavalry officers: 
“Take care of your horses first, your men second, and your- 
self last.” —Larry Sims 





Adapted from a cartoon by Keukes in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
No Valentine for Alaska—But should she also get one? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


The campaign platform of the Republican party in 1952 
favored “immediate statehood for Hawaii; statehood for 
Alaska under an equitable enabling act . . .” 

The Democratic party platform urged “immediate state- 
hood for .. . Alaska and Hawaii.” 

In his State of the Union message to Congress last month, 
President Eisenhower said: “The people of Hawaii are 
ready for statehood. I request this legislation . . .” 

Both Hawaii and Alaska are territories, supervised by the 
Department of the Interior. Each has a governor appointed 
by the President. Each elects some local officials and some 
territory officials and each has a legislative assembly. Laws 
may be vetoed by Congress, but this has never happened. 

Every two years the people of each territory elect a 
delegate to Congress. There ke is permitted to debate, 
introduce bills in the House of Representatives, and serve 
on House Committees. But he has no vote, even on his own 
bills. Nor do the citizens of either territory have a vote in 
Presidential elections. 

Since 1903 Hawaii has tried unsuccessfully to become 
a full-fledged state. Alaskans have been waiting in vain for 
statehood for more than 80 years. 
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Statehood 


for 
ALASKA, 


Too? 





A pro and con discussion: Should Alaska 
be granted statehood with Hawaii? 


How does a territory become a state? 

First the territorial legislature asks Congress to pass an 
“enabling act.” After the act is passed, the governor of the 
territory calls for an election of delegates to a constitutional 
convention. If the constitution written by the delegates is 
approved by the voters of the territory, it is submitted to 
the President for approval. 

If the President approves the constitution, he notifies the 
governor of the territory to call an election of officers (local 
officials, Representatives, and Senators). After the election 
the territory is proclaimed a state. 

Republicans generally favor statehood for Hawaii, which 
is traditionally Republican. Most Democrats prefer to see 
Alaska admitted, sin@ she is usually Democratic. At stake 
are the two Senate seats which each of the new states 
would have. 

Last year the House of Representatives approved a bill 
giving statehood to Hawaii. The Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has been considering such a 
bill since last March. Last week the committee voted to let 
the Senate act on the issue of Hawaii's statehood. 

The question is: Should Alaska, too, be granted statehood 
if Hawaii is made a state? 


YES 


1. To grant statehood to Hawaii and 
not to Alaska would be an unfair politi- 
cal maneuver. 

In the Senate the Republicans are 
outnumbered by the Democrats 48 to 
47. The Republicans keep their status 
as a majority party because Senator 
Wayne Morse, Independent of Oregon, 
votes with them on organization, there- 
by creating a tie. The tie is broken by 


the vote of Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon, a Republican. 

If the Administration put through 
the Hawaii statehood bill without giv- 
ing statehood to Alaska, it would be 
“packing” the Senate in its favor. 
Hawaii would send two Republican 
Senators to Washington. 

If the Republicans are to get two 
more votes in the Senate, it is only fair 
for the Democrats to get two compen- 
sating votes. 

Senator John J. Sparkman (Dem.. 


Ala.) said recently: “It would be a very 
serious mistake to offer statehood to 
either without offering it to the other. 
I can't but feel that it’s a political thing 
to want to admit one without the other. 
Alaska is deserving of statehood.” 


2. Alaska can take on the burden of 
financial responsibility that will come 
with statehood. 


The loudest cries against statehood 
for Alaska come from Alaskan business- 
men who now operate tax-free and take 





their earnings out of the territory. 
Alaska, they say, cannot support state- 
hood. What they really mean is that 
they fear the taxation that would come 
with statehood. 

Ernest B. Gruening, who was gov- 
ernor of Alaska from 1939 to 1953, 
charged recently: “The principal enemy 
of Alaskan statehood, the Alaska canned- 
salmon industry with headquarters in 
Seattle, has consistently opposed needed 
revenue legislation for Alaska.” 

The salmon industry does an annual 
business of about $87,000,000. The an- 
nual gold output is about $20,000,000. 
Fur farming and trapping yield $4,000,- 
000 a year. Tourists spend $3,000,000 in 
\laska every summer. The pulpwood 
industry is booming, for Alaska is heav- 
ily forested. Great aluminum smelter 
plants are under way. There are de- 
posits of oil, tin, platinum, and coal. 

Former Governor Gruening estimates 
that Alaska’s annual budget as a state 
would be $12,612,700. The annual ter- 
ritorial budget is about $10,000,000. 

This difference could be easily cov- 
ered by raising Alaska’s tax base, now 
the lowest in the U. S. And the indus- 
tries now thriving in Alaska are suffi- 
ciently strong economically to stand the 
added taxation that would come with 
statehood. 

Some opponents of Alaskan state- 
hood point out that the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns 99 per cent of the terri- 
tory’s land—all but 1,500 of its 586,000 
square miles. To give Alaska two Sena- 
tors, say these opponents, would be like 
giving two Senators to one good county 
in Minnesota. 

Is it fair to set up the land area of a 
state as the yardstick for representation 
in Congress? One-fourth of California’s 
area is forest land owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. Ought Californff’s 
Congressional representation to be_re- 
duced, therefore, by 25 per cent? 

Besides, this argument is effectively 
answered by the present enabling act 
in the House of Representatives. The 
bill has been amended to give 100,000,- 
000 acres of land to Alaska, in the event 
she becomes a state. The future state 
would also be given title to the sub- 
merged coastal land and all its treas- 
ure for three miles beyond the low-tide 
mark, 

Certainly this is “an equitable en- 
abling act” within the meaning of the 
1952 Republican campaign pledge. An 
area of 100,000,000 acres is about as 
large as our second largest state, Cali- 
fornia. 


3. Statehood would bring with it the 
development of natural resources and 
population growth. 


Bob Reeve, head of Alaska Airlines, 
has said: “Statehood means paying 
taxes, and 97 per cent of Alaskans want 








Only 54 miles separate Russia from Alas- 
ka. Is it safe to give Alaska statehood? 


statehood nevertheless. Just a few who 
have always avoided paying taxes are 
its foes.” 

Throughout our history, the grant of 
statehood to a territory has brought 
with it more industry, more business, 
more people. And Alaska has vast re- 
sources of natural wealth waiting to be 
exploited. 


1. Alaska’s small population does not 
justify her admission into the Union as 
a state. 


Alaska, according to the 1950 census, 
has a population of 128,643. This is 
about equal to the population of Mo- 
bile, Ala., and less than half the num- 
ber of people in the average Congres- 
sional district. Hawaii is a thriving ter- 
ritory with a population of 499,794. Is 
it fair to “package” statehood for Hawaii 
with statehood for Alaska? 

In the 1952 election Alaska cast only 
20,165 votes. Would it be fair to give 
Alaska two Senators and a Representa- 
tive on the basis of so few votes? Indeed, 
the delicate balance of power in the 
Senate might well be swung by the 
two Alaskan Senators. 

In the election of a President, Alaska 
would have three votes in the Electoral 
College—an average of one vote for 
every 43,000 inhabitants. The average 
in the states at present is one vote for 
every 287,000 inhabitants. This means 
that statehood would give voters in 
Alaska 6.4 times the voting power of 
the average voter in the states. 

Those who advocate statehood for 
Alaska argue that admission to the 
Union would open her frontiers to mil- 
lions of people. But how would these 
millions be fed? It has been estimated 
that Alaska’s farmland, even if inten- 
sively cultivated, could feed only three 
times the present population. 

Every spring West Coast newspapers 
warn people not to go to Alaska with 
the hope of finding employment. Every 
summer Alaska’s towns have an unem- 
ployment problem. 


2. Alaska would have difficulty sup- 
porting herself as a state. 


Where would Alaska’s tax money 
come from? Alaska has been a land of 
transient workers. And seasonal workers 
don’t contribute much in taxes. They 
come in to make a stake and rush out 
to enjoy their gains in pleasanter clim- 
ates. The Eskimos and Indians who 
make up a quarter of the total popula- 
tion often need Federal aid to subsist. 

People who have profitable busi- 
nesses would carry the lion’s share of 
the tax burden. Statehood would force 
them to withdraw their capital and 
move out. Instead of building up 
Alaska, statehood would discourage its 
expansion. Private capital would go 
elsewhere. And the investment of pri- 
vate capital is Alaska’s greatest need. 

Alaska’s roads are now maintained 
by an outright Federal grant. If the 
territory becomes a state, half of these 
funds would have to be put up by the 
new state government. 


3. Statehood now would interfere 
with Alaska as a defense outpost. 


Alaska is one of the iron bastions of 
our continental defenses. The late Gen- 
eral Billy Mitchell, now honored as the 
prophet of air power, once said: “Who- 
ever controls Alaska by air, controls the 
world.” This was no visionary’s wild 
guess. Any future attack on the U. S. 
would wing its way over the Arctic. 

The Soviet mainland lies only 54 
miles from Alaskan soil. A jet plane 
could streak across in five minutes. 
Only two and one-half miles divide 
Little Diomede Island in Alaska from 
the Siberian Diomedes. The Siberian 
coast is studded with Soviet bases. 

During World War II Japanese 
troops occupied American soil at Kiska, 
Alaska. To make certain that our safety 
would never again be placed in such 
peril we fortified Alaska. We ringed the 
territory with air fields, army posts, 
naval bases, and a radar network. 

Alaska is 3,000 miles distant by air 
from Washington, D. C., but enemy 
bombers stationed there could devastate 
any spot in the U. S. 

If Alaska is to continue as an outpost 
of our armed might, now is not the 
time to grant her statehood. She should 
be under the close control of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In the event of an emergency we 
would have to feed not only the men 
and women of the Armed Forces but 
civilians as well. Furthermore, steps 
would have to be taken to evacuate 
Alaska’s civilian population to the con- 
tinental United States. 

Would it not be in our national in- 
terest to keep Alaska a territory? In- 
deed, ought we not to discourage set- 
tlement and keep Alaska’s civilian pop- 
ulation small? 





TURKEY... 


Tough and 
Trustworthy Ally 


The Turks straddle Europe and Asia in the shadow of Russia 


Three Lions photo 


Girl factory worker of the Turkey reborn in 1923. 


OT too many music-minded Ameri- 

cans know all the facts about Turkey. 
But there is scarcely one who does not 
know that “Istanbul was Constantinople. 
Now it’s Istanbul.” 

That a song about Turkey’s largest 
city happened to make the “Hit Parade” 
at the same time that the country’s 
President, Celal Bayar, is visiting us—is 
purely coincidental. The State Depart- 
ment had nothing to do with it. 

Turkey, however, rates very high on 
our diplomatic “Hit Parade.” She is un- 
questionably one of our most popular 
allies. Ask any of the G. I.’s who served 
with the Turks in Korea. 

The true friend is the friend in need. 
Of all our allies, Turkey was the first to 
send troops to aid us in Korea. She did 
so in our darkest hour. 


30,000 Volunteered 

Turkey offered to send a full division. 
But we couldn’t equip it at the time, so 
she settled for a brigade (about 5,000 
men). For the first contingent of 1,800 
men, 30,000 Turks volunteered! 

When the brigade was about to sail, 
the dock area had to be surrounded 
with barbed wire—to prevent other sol- 
diers from sneaking aboard and going 
to Korea! 

The first Turkish brigade arrived on 
Korean soil on October 24, 1950. It re- 
ceived its baptism of fire in the famed 
Kunuri battle. 

How valiantly the Turks fought was 
reported in a dispatch to the New York 
Times of December 3, 1950. “A Turkish 
brigade,” it said, “had the mission of 
holding open an escape corridor for an 
American division. The Turks fought 
till their ammunition then 
they pulled knives and fastened bay- 
onets. Five hundred Turks were killed 
or wounded. The survivors fought their 
way out of a trap and retreated 50 miles 
on foot, carrying their wounded.” 


was gone, 


The volunteer Turkish brigade fruly 
covered its banners with glory. It was 
awarded the Presidential Unit Citation. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, then com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. N. forces, 
called the Turks “the bravest of the 
brave.” 

Turkey is also our strongest and 
staunchest ally on the European con- 
tinent. A member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), Turkey 
is an active partner in the free world’s 
struggle against Soviet imperialism. It is 
the pivotal right flank of the NATO 
alliance. 


“Cork” to the Black Sea 


In the storm-tossed Middle East, 
Turkey stands out like a beacon offree- 
dom, progress, and prosperity. 

Only 30 years ago Turkey was a back- 
ward Oriental despotism known as “the 
sick man of Europe.” Today, it is the 
eastern bastion of the democracies. 

With a population of 21,000,000, 
Turkey maintains an army of 400,000 
men. Its armed forces—the strongest on 
the continent outside the Iron Curtain— 
include six armored divisions and four 
jet fighter groups. Turkey has been 
straining every sinew to build up its 
military might. Fully 40 per cent of 
Turkey’s budget is earmarked for de- 
fense—a higher percentage than that of 
any of our other North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization partners. 

To help the Turks bear their heavy 
military burden, 
the U. S. offered 
them its assistance 
in March, 1947. 
Since then this 
country has _pro- 
vided Turkey with 
about a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of mili- 
tary and economic 


Pres. Celal Bayar aid. 


Observers are agreed that our invest- 
ment in Turkey has paid off hand- 
somely. “There is no other country in 
the world,” says one expert, “where the 
American tax dollar spent abroad for 
military purposes buys as much as it 
does in Turkey, or where that tax dollar 
spent for non-military purposes finds 
more productive use.” 

The key to Turkey’s importance stra- 
tegically is her control of the Straits of 
the Bosporus and Dardanelles (see map 
on page 10). This waterway links the 
Black Sea with the Mediterranean. In 
case of war, Turkey could pen up Rus- 
sia’s Black Sea fleet by stopping traffic 
through the straits. Turkey, it can be 
said, holds the “cork” to the Black Sea 
“bottle.” 


“Every Turk Is Born Free” 


For centuries Russia has sought by 
fair means or foul to gain control of the 
straits. (In the past 400 years, the Rus- 
sians have fought 13 wars with the 
Turks!) After World War II, Soviet 
Russia asked for joint control of the 
straits with Turkey. Despite Soviet 
threats, the tough Turks refused to 
yield. 

Last spring, following Stalin’s death, 
Russia temporarily abandoned her de- 
mand for a base on the straits. She made 
efforts to establish more cordial rela- 
tions with Turkey. But the Turks are not 
the sort of people who can be lulled to 
sleep by the cooing of the Soviet peace 
dove. 

As one Turk put it, “An added reason 
for our dislike of communism is because 
it is Russian.” 

At the Turco-Russian frontier in the 
foothills of the Caucasus, the Turks 
have put up a sign facing their power- 
ful northern neighbor. 

“We Turks are proud of our fre 
dom,” the sign reads, “and 
to die for our freedom.” 
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This sign symbolizes Turkey’s tough- 
ness, her independence, her resolute 
ittachment to freedom. 

The opening sentence of the Bill of 
Rights in Turkey’s Constitution pro- 
claims: “Every Turk is born free, and 
free he lives!” 

Straddling the Sea of Marmara, 
Curkey has a foot on two continents— 
Europe and Asia. She covers an area of 
296,000 square miles, slightly larger 
than that of Texas. But this is just a 
shadow of the former Turkish empire. 
At its height it extended as far west as 
Austria and included the Balkans, Hun- 
gary, the Russian Ukraine, Tripolitania, 
Tunisia, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Israel, and 
Saudi Arabia. 


Highlights of History 


Turkey has been called “a motion 
picture thriller that happens to be a 
nation.” Here are a few highlights in 
Turkey's scenario-like history: 

In 1231 A. D., 400 Turkish families 
arrived in Asia Minor from centrai Asia. 
Their first sultan (ruler) was Osman or 
Othman (1288-1326), from whose name 
this branch of the Turkish people be- 
+ came known as Ottoman Turks. 

Under a series of aggressive sultans, 
the Ottoman Turks gradually spread 
their contro] over most of the Near East 
and the Balkans. Turkey became the 
mightiest power in the world. 

Suleiman the Magnificent was the 
greatest of the Ottoman sultans. He 
crushed the forces of Hungary and ham- 
mered at the gates of Vienna in 1529. 
Under his reign (1520-1566), the Otto- 
man Empire reached the heights of its 
power and splendor. It stretched from 
Persia (Iran) to Poland and from the 
Caspian Sea to Algeria (in Africa). 

But Suleiman’s successors lacked his 
ability. The Ottoman Empire began to 
crumble. Wars (many of them with 
Russia) nibbled away its territories. 

Then in 1914 came World War I. 
Turkey’s ill-advised alliance with Ger- 
many completed the ruin of her empire. 
By the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923, the 
Turkish domain was reduced to its 
present size. 


TURKEY 








Senior Scholastic map 
At Straits of Bosporus and Dardanelles, Turkey holds the ‘cork’ to Black Sea. 


Refusing to be crushed by this de- 
feat, a dynamic leader arose, appealing 
to Turkish nationalism. He was Musta- 
pha Kemal (later called “Ataturk” or 
“Father of Turks”). The revolution he 
led overthrew the sultanate, ending a 
dynasty of seven centuries. 


Turkey’s Rebirth 

Turkey became a republic in 1923, 
with Ataturk as its first president. The 
reforms brought about by the new gov- 
ernment were truly revolutionary. State 
and religion were separated. The Cali- 
phate (the religious leadership of the 
Moslem world, formerly held by the 
sultans) was abolished. Women were 
given the right to vote, and encouraged 
to discard the veil, which by Moslem 
custom they always wore. The Latin 
alphabet replaced the old Arabic script. 
Illiteracy was greatly reduced and the 
standard of living raised. 

President Ataturk died November 10, 
1938. He was succeeded by Ismet Inonu. 

Under President Inonu the country 
continued its march toward wider politi- 
cal democracy. The People’s Republi- 
can party, which had dominated the 
government since 1923, dropped its 
rigid control. An opposition Democratic 
party was formea under the leadership 
of Celal Bayar. 

Then came a startling development, 
possible only in a free society. The peo- 
ple decided that it was “time for a 
change,” and ousted the People’s Re- 
publican party from office. In the elec- 
tion held in May, 1950, the newly- 
formed Democratic party scored a land- 
slide victory. It won 408 of the 487 
seats in the National Assembly and 
elected Celal Bayar as President. 


Turkey’s Government 


How is Turkey governed? Under the 
constitution, as amended in 1937, all 
executive and legislative power is held 
by a single-chamber National Assembly. 
It is composed of 487 deputies elected 
to four-year terms by secret ballot of all 
men and women over the age of 22. 
The President of the Republic is chosen 
from, and by, members of the Assembly. 


The next national election in Turkey 
is scheduled to take place May 2. 

How do the people of Turkey make 
their living? About 80 per cent of the 
people are engaged in farming, eight 
per cent in mining and industry, seven 
per cent in public service and the pro- 
fessions, and five per cent in commerce 
and transportation. 

Although four out of five Turks live 
by farming, only one-fourth of the total 
land area is cultivated. Nearly half of 
the land, mostly in the interior, is used 
for grazing. The rest consists of forests 
and waste land. 

There are few large landowners and 
few landless peasants in Turkey. A 1945 
law states that no individual is permit- 
ted to own more than 1,200 acres of 
farmland. Chief crops are tobacco, 
cereals, cotton, figs. 

Mining is important in Turkey’s 
economy. The country has large mineral 
resources, including iron ore, chromium, 
coal, manganese, copper, zinc, and 
sulphur. 

The principal manufactures are silk, 
cotton and woolen yarn, iron and steel, 
cement, paper, and glassware. 


Economic and Social Strides 

Turkey is an inspiring example of 
what an “underdeveloped country” can 
accomplish—given the will, the determi- 
nation, and the right leadership. 

Spectacular strides have been made 
by modern Turkey in her economy. 
Since 1949 the volume of foreign trade 
has tripled. From being a wheat im- 
porter before 1951, Turkey has become 
the fourth largest wheat exporter in the 
world, with a 3,000,000-ton exportable 
surplus this year. Total agricultural pro- 
duction jumped 100 per cent. Turkey 
brought almost 2,500,000 acres of new 
land under cultivation and modernized 
farming methods. 

In mining, from 1941 to 1952, coal 
output increased from 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 tons per year; iron ore from 
50,000 to 340,000 tons; copper from 
10,000 to 23,000 tons; and chrome. ore 
from 136,000 to 630,000 tons. 

Great advances have also been made 
in education, public health, and social 
welfare. They may be summarized in 
two significant statistics: (1) In 1924, 
there were 350,000 pupils in elemen- 
tary schools; today, there are more than 
2,500,000. (2) In 1924, the government 
appropriation for health and welfare 
was $522,700; today, it is $31,768,852. 

Such—very briefly—is the heartening 
“progress report” on modern Turkey. 

In playing host to President Celal 
Bayar of Turkey, the American people 
honor an ally, tough and trustworthy. 
We are proud of Turkey’s friendship. 

A 21-gun salute to the Turkish Presi- 
dent and the gallant people he repre- 


sents! 





Trade and Tariff Tangle 


Should we lower our tariffs or raise them?—that is the question 


ERNARD BARUCH, one of Amer- 

ica’s elder statesmen, has said: 

“When you discuss tariffs, it all depends 
upon whose ox is being gored.” 

If you want a dramatic illustration 
of this saying, look at the box on this 
page. There you will find four questions 
which the Research Institute of Amer- 
ica recently asked 500 leaders of Ameri- 
can business and labor. 

Overwhelmingly these leaders voted 
for “greater freedom” in international 
trade. Overwhelmingly they thought it 


would benefit the United States, But: 


when it came to tariff cuts that might 
hurt a particular U. S. industry, nearly 
half of them had second thoughts. 

The issue of tariffs is going to be hot 
this year. This is the reason: 

In 1953, the basic U. S. tariff law— 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
—was due to expire. President Eisen- 
hower wanted it renewed. He also 
wanted a cut in tariff rates. But a large 
number of Republicans and a few 
Democrats wanted tariffs raised. 

Congress finally renewed the Act for 
one year. At the same time it set up 
a Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy. The commission’s job was to 
make a thorough study of all aspects of 
foreign trade, 

This commission was headed by 
Clarence B. Randall, chairman of the 
board of the Inland Steel Company. 
The House and Senate each named five 
of its members to serve on the commis- 
sion. And the President named five. 

On January 23, the commission made 
its report. On the controversial issue 
of tariffs, a majority of the commission 
agreed with the President—tariffs should 
be lowered. But three powerful Repub- 
licans vigorously dissented. They were 
supported by many of their colleagues. 

Therefore, if the President pushes the 
Randall recommendations, there is go- 
ing to be a tough fight. 


Background of the Tariff 


To understand what all the shouting 
is about, we must know something of 
the historical background. 

In the early nineteenth century, 
when the Government first put duties 
on imports, the object of the tariffs 
was to raise revenue. But before long 
infant American industries were de- 
manding a “tariff for protection.” 

The Republican party became known 
as the high tariff party, Northern manu- 
facturers wanted protection against im- 


ports from Europe. Northern workmen 
wanted protection against Europe’s low 
wage scales. 

The Democratic party became known 
as the low tariff party. This was be- 
cause Southern planters wanted to ex- 
change their cotton, tobacco, and sugar 
for Europe’s manufactures without pay- 
ing high tariffs. 

The high-tariff, protectionist policy 
won out. These were the reasons 

In the first place, American inuustry 
in the beginning needed protection. 
Secondly, the U. S., during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century and the 
first decade of the twentieth, was a 
debtor nation. The only way for us to 
pay our debts was to hold down our 
imports and expand our exports. 

But by the end of World War I, this 
situation had completely changed. The 
U. S. was no longer a nation of infant 
industry. It was an industrial giant 
reaching from coast to coast. Although 
wages were higher than in Europe, 
American industry had brought costs 
down through labor-saving machinery 
and assembly line methods. 

Moreover, the U. S. had become a 
creditor nation. It had made huge loans 
to its Allies during the war. And after 
the war, U. S. banks had made large 
investments in Europe. Therefore, if 
Europe was to pay its debts, it had to 
be able to export its products to the 
U. S. But the U. S. itself was actually 
exporting more than it imported. 

With this situation in mind, President 
Herbert Hoover in 1929 asked Con- 
gress for “limited” tariff cuts. Instead 


of that, Congress passed in 1930 the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. This raised 
duties to an all-time high. Foreign na- 
tions retaliated by raising their rates. 

As a result, U. S. imports dropped 
from $4,400,000,000 in 1929 to $1,- 
300,000,000 in 1932. U. S. exports 
dropped from $5,200,000,000 to $1,- 
600,000,000. 

This drop was not due entirely to 
higher tariffs, In part, it was the result 
of the depression. But the fall in world 
trade deepened the depression. 


Reciprocal Trade Act 


The Democrats promised to lower 
tariffs. In 1934 Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull put through Congress his Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. This is 
how it worked: 

First, the President was authorized 
to set tariff rates. Previously, rates had 
been set by Congress with much log- 
rolling. He was permitted to cut tariffs 
up to 50 per cent of the 1930 rates, 
provided other countries made equal 
concessions to U. S. goods. 

Second, when an agreement had 
been made with one nation—for exam- 
ple, with Britain on cotton shirting— 
then the new tariff was extended to all 
other countries, if they agreed not to 
discriminate against the U. S. This was 
called the “most-favored-nation” prin- 
ciple. It encouraged many-sided, or 
multilateral, trade agreements. 

By the outbreak of World War II, 
the U. S. had negotiated trade agree- 
ments with more than 20 nations. How- 





dom in international trade? 


Yes 92.5% 


Yes 60.4% 


American industries involved? 


Yes 44.2% 





A Poll of 500 Business and Labor Leaders on Foreign Trade 


Conducted by Research Institute of America 


Do you believe that the U. S. should actively work for greater free- 


No 7.5% 


Do you favor further lowering of our tariffs? 


No 20.9% 


Is it your opinion that American tariffs should be lowered on indi- 
vidual imports despite the possibility of injury to the particular 


No 34.9% 


Is it your opinion that freer world trade would benefit the U. S. 
economy as a whole? 


Yes 83.3% 


No 14.3% 


Not sure 0 


Not sure 18.7% 


Not sure 20.9% 


Not sure 2.4% 
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ever, despite the lowered tariffs, trade 
recovery was slow. 

In 1945, in order to stimulate re- 
covery of world trade after World War 
II, Congress permitted the President 
to reduce tariffs by another 50 per cent 

to 75 per cent under 1930 rates. And 
we helped our Allies to get their indus- 
tries and agriculture restored through 
loans and grants under the Marshall 
Plan. 

Now the plants of our Allies are re- 
built. Their exports to the U. S. are 
five times what they were before the 
war. Nevertheless, they still have a 
“dollar gap”—that is, they are not sell- 
ing enough to the U. S. to pay for what 
they buy from us, At the present time, 
this gap is between $2,000,000,000 and 
$3,000,000,000 a year. 

There are two ways of closing this 
gap. (1) We can give these nations 
financial aid. (2) Or we can let these 
nations earn more dollars by exports 
to us. 

A vear ago Prime Minister Sir Win- 
ton Churchill said: “We don’t want to 
live on you; we want to earn our own 
living . . . trade, not aid . . . I'm sure 
that’s a wise policy.” 

Many American economists agree 
with Sir Winston. They argue that the 
U. S. cannot go on permanently sub- 
sidizing foreign nations. 


Randall Recommendations 


The majority of the Randall Commis- 
sion also agreed with the “trade not 
aid” approach. These were its principal 
recommendations: 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act 


The Randall Commission proposed 
that Congress renew the Act for three 
years. The commission said that other 
nations hesitated to base their trade 
program on the U. S. market because 
they were not sure whether the Re- 
ciprocal Trade program would be a 
long-term, bipartisan policy. The Act 
has been before Congress nine times. 
Seven times a majority of Republicans 
have voted either to end it or weaken it. 


Lowered rates 

The commission proposed that the 
President be allowed to cut tariffs by 
another 15 per cent over the next three 
years. It also recommended a 50 per 
cent cut on articles that are now being 
imported in “negligible” volume. 


“Buy American” 

The “Buy American” Act, passed on 
the last day of the Hoover Adminis- 
tration in 1933, requires the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to purchase from U, S. compa- 
nies unless a foreign bid is at least 25 
under the lowest American 


per cent 


bid. 


The commission would give the 
President power to,waive the “Buy 
American” requirement where foreign 
governments gave U. S. companies 
equal treatment. 


Peril Point 

In 1951, Congress: wrote a new pro- 
vision into the Reciprocal Trade Act. 
This requires the President to submit 
to the Tariff Commission a list of the 
products on which he intends to ne- 
gotiate tariff cuts. 

The Tariff Commission then advises 
the President on how far the cuts 
should go without doing “serious in- 
jury” to domestic industry. 

The President can ignore these rec- 
ommendations. But if he does so, he 
must give his reasons to Congress. 
Many Republicans want the President 
bound by the Tariff Commission’s find- 
ings. The Randall Commission recom- 
mended that the President still have 
the final word. 


Escape clause 

In 1943, Congress insisted that a 
clause be put in the Act permitting the 
U. S. to withdraw from any tariff agree- 
ment if imports increased to the point 
where an American industry was threat- 
ened with serious injury. This was 
tightened in 1951, so that the Tariff 
Commission has to make an investiga- 
tion upon a resolution of either house 
of Congress or on petition of an “in- 
terested” party. 

The President can ignore the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendations, but 
must give his reasons to Congress. The 
Randall Commission proposed that he 
still have this power to overrule the 
Tariff Commission. 


Customs simplification : 

Many foreign exporters are discour- 
aged more by U. S. Customs regula- 
tions than by U. S. tariffs. There are 
all kinds of snarls because of definition, 


Fischetti! in Cleveland Press 


“Glad to See you—Come Right ini” 


valuation, or new lines of goods which 
have never been listed. At the end of 
1952, the Customs Bureau had 640,000 
entries, on which duty or compliance 
with the law had not been decided. 
The Randall Commission strongly rec- 
ommended customs simplification. 


Pro and Con on High Tariffs 


Two Republicans on the Randall 
Commission—Daniel A. Reed (Rep., 
N. Y.), chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and Richard M. 
Simpson (Rep., Pa.), ranking member 
of that committee—rejected completely 
the recommendations on tariffs. And a 
third —-Eugene D.' Millikin (Rep., 
Colo.), chairman of the Senate Finance 
committee—said he was not prepared 
to accept them now. 

These two committees will have 
charge of the President’s bill, and 
Representative Reed and Senator Milli- 
kin have great weight with their col- 
leagues. 

When the bill comes before their 
committees, these are some of the argu- 
ments you are going to hear: 

The high tariff advocates will argue 
that the U. S. is really a low tariff 
country now, that 55 per cent of im- 
ports now come in duty-free. The 
duties collected on dutiable imports 
amount only to 12.5 per cent of their 
value. 

The low tariff advocates will argue 
that these figures do not tell the true 
story. Most imports are raw materials, 
which we need greatly and on which 
there are no. duties. They will say that 
on many manufactured goods the duties 
are often so high—25 to 50 per cent—as 
to exclude them. 

The high tariff advocates will argue 
that a cut in duties will mean that 
U. S. industries will be able to com- 
pete only by reducing wages. 

The low tariff advocates will argue 
that “tariffs protect prices, not wages.” 
If an industry suffers hardship through 
imports, then it should be helped 
through conversion to other lines, re- 
training of workers, and unemployment 
insurance, 

The high tariff men will come back 
with the argument that workers must 
eat regularly and that “subsidies are 
not substitutes for jobs.” 

The trouble will be—as it has always 
been—that there is some right on both 
sides. 

However, the low tariff advocates 
say that tariff reductions, especially on 
certain lines of manufactured goods, 
would greatly help our Allies to pay 
their way. 

And it does not make sense, they say, 
for us to insist that our Allies not trade 
behind the Iron Curtain, when we 
won't let them make up the loss by 
trading’ with us. 
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HIGHLIGHTS of 1953 


Rising as high as an 18-story building, this giant steel 
ball at West Milton, N. Y., will house the prototype 
power plant for an atomic submarine. (See back 
cover.) Part of an elaborate plan to prevent radiation 
from escaping in case of mishap, sphere will double 
as a testing tank. Power plant will be enclosed in an 
actual section of submarine hull. To simulate under- 
water operating conditions, the hull may be sub- 
merged by partially filling sphere with water 


General Electric HIGHLIGHTS of 1953 


AST October 15 we celebrated 75 years of electrical 
progress, marking that day in 1878 when a small com- 
pany, headed by Thomas Edison, was founded. Its sole 

purpose in being was the invention of a practical electric lamp. 

With Edison’s invention of a light just a year and a week 
later, on October 21, 1879, electricity came into the lives of 
our fathers. Slowly, that is: for, three years after its invention, 
Edison had only 59 customers for his lamp. 

In 1892, the beginning spark flamed into notable progress 
with the combining of the Edison General Electric and Thom- 
son-Houstcn companies to form the General Electric Company. 

Today, the electrical manufacturing industry supplies four 
per cent of the Gross National Product. By 1961. it will be 
called on to supply an estimated 5.5 to 6 per cent. In fact, the 
electrical industry must be prepared to grow more than twice 
as fast as the rest of the economy. 

Highlights of 1953 brings you just a few of the year’s de- 
velopments. But it is tangible evidence of progress, of man’s 
technical daring and foresight. 

Many of the marvelous things to come will grow and bloom 
in your working lifetime. Today there are more opportunities 
for you than there were for your fathers, and these oppor- 
tunities will increase in growing proportion. 

The fun of the challenge is yours: to base yourself in the 
fundamental studies and to gear yourself up, in your thinking, 
to build your future in line with the complex but fascinating 


civilization that lies ahead. 








for Industry, Utilities, and Transportation 


A man's eye view of the hardest metal made by man. This new 
masonry drill is tipped with tungsten carbide, produced by G.E.'s 
OR every 100 people in the world. only six Carboloy Department. This super-tough metal has revolutionized 
aie: inal a ie tendons of the USA: ont oe the stone-cutting and machine-tool industries with its long life and 
: as sila Aiea ae cutting speed. 
produce LO per cent of the world’s goods. How? 
Obviously, the answer is not in numbers of 
people. It is in machines. Mechanization and elec- 
trification multiply our manpower many times over. 
Take a one-horsepower electric motor, for in- 


stance: it can do the work of 22 strong men, and 


it doesn’t tire or take time out for food. 

Or, consider the great generator which hums 
steadily in the neighborhood powerhouse: it can 
do the work of a million men. 

Today, the American worker has about 7)% horse- 
power at his fingertips——the power of 165 big men. 

Between January of 1953 and 1961, our popula- 
tion will have increased by some 20 million addi- 
tional Americans. To feed them, clothe them, trans- 


oe the oa and supply them ye ith the nece — a Huge stator frame is cut to size in the shop. It will house the rotor 
and luxuries of our way of life, we must build of a hydraulic turbine-driven generator. Twelve such G-E generators 
more—and better—machine muscle power. at the Columbia River's McNary Dam will produce electric power 
for area homes and industry. Each generator weighs 2,500,000 


pounds. 


This propeller-toothed mon- 
ster is the world's largest hy- 
draulic pipeline dredge. Its 
job is deepening the St. Law- 
rence River's Beaunarnois 
canal to 35 feet to provide 
more water for Quebec's 
Beavharnois powerhouse. The 
dredge, powered by G-E 
apparatus, can suck up 1500- 
pound boulders. When com- 
pleted, Beauharnois will be 
the world’s largest single-site 
hydroelectric plant. 
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Circuit breakers maintain order, help prevent breakdowns in electric 
power systems. World's largest (25 million kva), shown here, is 
adequate by today's standards, but the future will call for more ad- 
vanced designs. Today our country uses about 400 billion kilowatt 
hours annually and will probably double this in 10 years. 


Keeping natural gas flowing through pipeline from wells in Texas 
to consumers in California is the task of this 5700-hp G-E gas 
turbine being readied for shipment to Cornudas, Texas. One of 
28 to be installed for the El Paso gas transmission system, the tur- 
bine operates economically by using some of gas it pumps for fuel. 


General Electric HIGHLIGHTS of 1953 


Age-old labor methods help build a modern steam plant in India. 
$15,000,000 worth of G-E materials and services have been sup- 
plied to the Bokaro steam power station, part of a project to harness 
the Damodar River, near Calcutta. Completed project will control 
floods, irrigate farm land, give India much-needed power. 


This odd-looking ‘‘bird’’ is a new type pre-formed core for small 
power transformers. Made of grain-oriented, cold-rolled silicon 
steel, the core makes possible smaller, lighter transformers, cuts 
power losses. Cores carry the electromagnetic energy which steps 
voltage up for long transmission, down for distridution to users 
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New York Herald Tribune Photo 
No coal shovel for the fireman on this run. Pictured here is a new 
type tank car loaded with propane gas, a fuel being used experi- 
mentally by the Union Pacific on a G-E gas turbine locomotive. 
These turbines, similar to one at left, need almost no water, burn 
low-cost fuel, are well suited to long hauls through arid country. 





Bombarding aircraft valves with x-rays, this 1,000,000-volt G-E 
industrial x-ray machine looks inside the metal to uncover any 
defects. Its 360-degree beam allows inspection of several hundred 
valves at once, speeding production. A new, fully automatic 
developing and drying machine quickly processes films for study. 


More steel for industry. A lineup of 177 G-E three-hp motors moves 
steel along a runout table at a 20 mph clip at the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company's new Allenport, Pa., mill. Steel plants use approximately 
6 per cent of all power generated in the United States, 12 per cent 
of all power used by industry. 


Antenna of new radar safety system at Norfolk, Va., airport spots 
planes 30-60 miles away. Radar screen, developed by G.E., 


records only moving aircraft, eliminating images of large stationary 
objects which obstruct small aircraft ‘‘pips.'’ Operator locates tall 
buildings and mountains from map overlay, warns planes away. 


Largest bulk ore carrier ever built on the Great Lakes is the 690- 
foot Ernest T. Weir, shown here squeezing her 70-foot beam through 
a tight place. Powered by a 7000-hp G-E steam turbine, the Weir 
can carry a record 20,000 long tons of cargo at 16 miles per hour, 
has crew's quarters that offer comfort of a modern hotei. 
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Developments for a Fuller Way of Life 


“MTANDARD of living isn’t an easy term to 
define. But what it boils down to is essentially 
this: it is your level of living comfort as com- 

pared to that of the people of, say, Italy or Switzer- 
land or Russia. It is measured in such things as 
bathtubs and automobiles and refrigerators and 
bread and education 

Pictured on these pages are some of the things 
which combine to give you a standard of living 
unequalled by any other people on earth. 

Powerful x-ray devices for healing the sick; 
better lighting for classrooms and city thorough- 
fares; improved television transmission and recep- 
tion; informative and entertaining films and pub- 
lications for use in our schools—through such 
things as these, General Electric people are striving 
to contribute their bit toward better living. 

his is just the beginning, really. Research and 
engineering are bringing out new things faster than 
ever to lighten labor and brighten everybody’s life. 





Home of the Braves. At the Milwaukee Stadium the 1953 
Braves tackle an out-of-town opponent under multiple batteries 
of G-E floodlights. Stadium and playground lighting has greatly 
increased participation in active and spectator sports, bringing 
after-work exercise and entertainment to new millions. 
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Better street lighting makes our towns and cities safer, more pleasant 
places in which to drive, to walk, and to live. Shown here is Oakwood, 
Ohio's, main street illuminated by fluorescent luminaires which provide 
virtually glareless lighting. Experts predict that every major city in the 
United States will have similar installations within ten years. 


/ 
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Forging a new weapon to fight cancer. An employee of G.E.’s X-Ray 
Department spot welds silicon steel strips for transformer winding of a 
2,000,000-volt x-ray therapy machine. Constant research has greatly 
reduced size and increased voltage of such machines, brought prices 
within reach of many more hospitals and institutions. 








Nerve center of General Electric's new ‘“‘one-man"’ TV station is this 
control panel, which permits a single technical operoctor to prepare 
and broadcast film and network programs. Designed to speed estab- 
lishment of TV channels recently allotted to 1100 small cities, equip- 
ment costs only one-fourth as much as that of the average station. 


Amateur and professional photographers will benefit 
from these tiny light sources—sub-midget flashbulb 
(bottom) and new repeating flashtube for portable dry 
battery equipment. Both give improved light control, 
use less energy, have added safety features. 


These miniature vacuum tubes won't bring words and 
music right into your ear, but they will improve your 
TV reception. Made of metal and ceramics, their 
electrical qualities are superior to glass tubes. In 
fringe areas, TV sets using them will operate as if 
transmitting stations were 10 times more powerful. 


Spot or Flood? Flick the switch on this new flashlight 
and it throws either a spot or a flood of light. The 
secret is in the G-E flashlight bulb which contains two 
filaments like those of an auto headlamp. Spot-flood 
eliminates twisting to adjust light beam. 


It’s 1000 feet up to the antenna which tops the tower of Reading, Pa.’s, 
WHUM.TV, the nation’s first high-power, ultra-high-frequency television 
station. Here a G-E electronics engineer assembles waveguide which carries 
TV signals from transmitter to antenna. Ultra-high-frequency television makes 
room for more channels, means entertainment for more people. 
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1953 booklet called Why Study Math? 
It tells why all future bread-winners 
should have some math training. 





};u-254 ol U-238 
Not all the assembly lines at G.E. produce electrical products. Above, at the Com- 
pany printing plant in Schenectady, N. Y., mailers wrap free educational comics and Scene from A Is For Atom, 


science booklets which explain workings of things such as you see here in Highlights. 15-minute color movie. 


Well-lighted, well-equipped class- 
rooms are better, more pleasant 
places to study. G-E fluorescent 
luminaires in this Pittsfield, Mass., 
high school room have been en- 
gineered and installed to give 
each student the proper amount of 
light. Colorful G-E Textolite plas- 
tics desktops add to room’s attrac- 
tive appearance, reflect light prop- 
erly to minimize eyestrain. Resistant 
to ink, chalk, and scratching, Texto- 
lite reduces maintenance costs, pro- 
vides smoother writing surface than 











wood 


by civic and educational groups in conjunction with WRGB, the 
* project televises small class groups (left) and relays the instruction 


at G.E.'s station WRGB in Schenectady, N. Y., in 1953. Sponsored via TV to schools throughout the area (right). 


“Fun with French,” an experiment in teaching a foreign language 
to younger children, is part of the educational TV project begun 
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Keeping Our Nation Strong Through 
Science and Engineering 


N meeting our responsibilities for defending the 

free world, we of the United States cannot count 

on sheer mass of manpower and materials, for 
we are outweighed in these categories, Rather we 
must depend upon our ability and freedom to 
think—to outdevelop our adversaries with more 
advanced machines and methods. 

General Electric is proud of the contributions 
its scientists and engineers have made to our 
nation’s defense over the years: the first super- 
charger for high-altitude flying, power systems for 
the first all-electric battleship, the first American 
tungsten-carbide cutting tools for high-speed arma- 
ment production, the first American-built jet engine. 
The Company is the largest single maker of naval 
propulsion systems and military jet engines. Its 
scientists have aided in the development of rockets, 
guided missiles, and atomic energy. 

These pages show something of what G.E. has 
done in the past year to help keep America strong. 


One of our most formidable air weapons is this F86H Sabrejet, 
built by North American and powered by a G-E J-47 turbojet 
engine. United Nations Sabrejets in Korea scored an impressive 
11-1 kill ratio over Russian-built MIG's. F86H is combined 


fighter-bomber, day fighter. 


Anti-tank shell cores, made of tungsten carbide, are stacked prior 
to final heat treatment at G.E.'’s Carboloy Department plant. These 
cores, molded of the hardest metal made by man, can be used to 
penetrate the thickest tank armor, even when fired at a 20-degree 


angle. 


A Navy guncrew swirgs on-target 
with a Mark 56 multiple-purpose 
radar gunfire control system. 
Produced by G.E.'s Aeronautic 
and Ordnance Systems Division, 
the Mark 56 does the ‘paper Le 5 
work’’ problems involving speed, 
distance, angles, that are neces- 
sary to train guns. It can be used 
to control several types of gun. 
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This 50-ton stator (stationary part of electric motor) will help create Rotor for stator at left being transferred from special flat car to 
supersonic air blasts for aircraft and guided missile research at floating derrick at Albany, N. Y., on the first leg of its trip to 
Mofett Field, California. The stator is for one of four giant wind National Advisory Council for Aeronautics Laboratory at Moffett 
tunnel motors, which together will generate a maximum of 216,000 Field. Rotor was so wide (14 feet) that railroad tracks had to be 
hp —greatest load ever concentrated on a single shaft. cleared both ways to Albany from plant at Schenectady. 


Making life easier for the lnfan- 
try. 4\ new fluoroscopic footwear- 
inspection unit now in use by the 
Army spots missing or protruding 
nails and checks for other hidden 
faults in Army boots and shoes. 
Developed for the Quartermaster 
by G.E.’s X-Ray Department, the 
units are placed in footwear 
manufacturing plants. 


General Electric engineers check jet engine test tunnel atop New Hampshire's Mt. 
Washington. Chosen for its consistently bad weather (winds up to 230 mph, temperatures 
as low as 46 below zero, year-round fog), the mountain is the site of an Air Force project 
to check jet engines for “let down" performance in critical icing conditions. Building 
used for testing is literally chained to the 6240-foot peak. 
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This young man isn't as strong as he looks. He is 
holding a block of feather-light G-E phenolic foam. 
Buoyant and fireproof, it is used to fill anti-torpedo 
blisters on aircraft carriers to prevent listing in case 
of an enemy hit. Poured into blisters, liquid expands 
up to 300 times into foam when catalyst is added. 
Foam is also used as an insulator. 


Resistant to heat, cold, water, and 
shock, this new Army compass will 
steer G.l.s in the right direction any- 
where on the globe. G-E silicone 
rubber lining (right )prevents shock, 
temperature, moisture damage. 


Testing equipment ‘‘ten miles up in the sky'’ without leaving the 
ground is now possible in this new altitude test chamber. G.E.'s 
Aircraft Gas Turbine Division uses it primarily for testing efficiency 
of reheat (afterburner) fuel pumps for jet engines. Chamber can 
reproduce severest conditions met in actual flight. 
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Can you multiply 8,645,392,175 by itself in 
10 minutes?* This G-E computer can do it in 
4/1000 of a second. Built for the Air Force, it 
solves complex aircraft design problems that 
would take a mathematician years. Replaceable 
circuit turrets (left) make maintenance easy. 

°$39'0£3' LSS'6S8'SO08’SrL'PL UEmsUY, 


The gang's all here—and the parts too. It takes 8854 parts to make 
a J-47 jet engine. And it takes 87 men and women from the Air 
Force and G.E. to supervise and produce each engine. Increase in 
engine's life expectancy through engineering in past year will save 
the American taxpayer over 100 million dollars. 
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What's New in Helpers for the Home? 





Anyone who has burned his fingers ‘‘fishing’’ for toast will welcome this 

p “Ee new G-E toaster. An extra-high toast lift saves fingers, while six- 

his first incandescent lamp, electricity has com- position heating browns toast for all tastes. Triple-Whip Mixer has 

pletely revolutionized life inside the American 12 mixing speeds, an instant beater-release, a built-in light shining on 
bowl, most powerful motor ever used in a G-E mixer. 


N the brief period of 75 years since Edison made 


home. It lights, cooks and stores our food, washes 
and dries our dishes and clothes, heats and cools 
rooms, entertains us with radio and television. It 
has brightened the living room, streamlined the 
kitchen, and cleaned up the cellar. 

Today the average home uses 2200 kilowatt hours 
of power a year. Since a man’s yearly work output 
is equivalent to 67 kilowatt hours, by dividing 67 
into 2200 we see that the American housewife has 
at her beck and call 34 electric “servants.”” Experts 
predict that by 1970 these “servants” will num- 
ber 102, or three times the present figure. 

Shown on the following pages are some of the 
appliances that translate these statistics into 
realities. They are true helpers that make our lives are 
easier and free us for more important work. They peri. can be pressed in a professional manner with this new G-E 

: utomatic lroner which does the work of 11 hand irons working at 


are everyday proof that ours is the Electrical Age. once. Both ends are open to make ironing easier. ‘‘Toe-touch” control 
allows ironing at desired speed, leaves both hands free. G.E. also 
makes automatic washers and dryers for complete home laundries. 


G-E Weathertron keeps houses comfortable 
the year round. In winter it heats with outdoor 
air, by compressing (which heats it) and cir- 
culating it—reverses the process in summer by 
drawing heat out of air inside the house. 


5000 people saw this Wonder Home in Hartsdale, N. Y., on the first day of public 
showing. Similar medium-priced houses, designed for G.E. by leading architects, are 
going up across the country. Plans are specially suited to G-E kitchen, laundry, ap- 
pliances, heating, air conditioning, use G-E construction materials. Designs, supplied 
to builders, vary to suit conditions and climates of different areas. 
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The new, larger capacity dishwasher 
cleans dishes hygienically, can also 
serve as a plate warmer. A new control 
mechanism makes possible double wash- 
ing for heavily soiled pots and pans. 


Taking the discomfort out of summer 
weather is the job of this G-E Floor Cir- 
culator fan. This latest model features a 
new steel base which encloses the motor, 
adding safety and sturdiness. 














1953 refrigerators combine such features 


full-width 





i 


Listening for silence. A quality con- 
troller at G.E.'’s Telechron Department 
checks this smartly styled new clock 
before shipment. Quiet running means 
that clock mechanism is well adjusted. 


G-E ranges are pretty dependable too. This 1906 model (top) 


still cooks with 47 years and tens of thousands of meals behind it. 
shelves, and butter conditioner. Interesting note: over Range was essentially a table with plug-in board for appliances. 
3,500,000 G-E refrigerators have been in service ten years Below. Old range's owner looks at a gift 1953 model. New models 
or longer. feature larger oven, extra high-speed surface cooking units. 


freezer, door shelves, automatic defrosting, adjustable 
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HE search for new knowledge is unending. 
Day after day, in laboratories throughout 


hh 


the world, scientists perform their experi- 

ments, waiting and hoping for results which will 
advance man one more step toward tomorrow. 

Perhaps this very day there is an announcement 
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in vour paper of something “new.” Perhaps it is a 


V 


cure fora dreaded disease: or mavbe it is a radical 





improvement in jet propulsion or house paints or 


puddings. Whatever it is, however trivial it may 
seem, it is the result of some new knowledge ac- 
quired by man. 

These products of research, these developments, 
are the things which will make tomorrow different 
from today, just as television and jet flight make 
our today seem so much different than yesterday. 


Scientists in our laboratories are working in 








As firemen stand ready with water hoses, a giant rocket is hoisted 
such fields as atomic energy. guided missiles. and into position for firing at White Sands, N. M. Since 1946, General 
. . tag Oe ; lectri d th h : 
ultrasonics to push forward the limiting walls of to- Electric men and equipment have been used by the Army Ord 
: . nance Department in this project. Main object of these high-altitude 
day 5 knowledge and make w ay for tomorrow. V-2 flights is to collect information on the upper atmosphere. 





Ultrasonics—sounds which can't be heard by the human ear— 
are finding increased use in the cleaning of tiny mechanical parts. 
They literally shake dirt and grease loose from finished parts. G-E 
researchers continually search for new applications. Fog is effect 
of sound waves entering the liquid-filled chamber. 


Although it is still in the dream stages and shrouded in secrecy, 
research may in reality make this XR-10 the refrigerator of tomorrow. 
New insulation will allow walls only Y-inch thick, is calculated 
to be 10 times more efficient than that now in use. XR-10 can be 
opened from either side, has latchless, magnetic doors. 
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At Hanford Works in Washington, run for AEC by G.E., scientists 
raise sheep on foods containing varied amounts of radioactive 
iodine. Findings will aid in farming, science, civil defense. 


Plants, such as these beans, are also raised at Hanford, under 
carefully controlled conditions, with diet of radioactive isotopes. 
Experiments are providing fundamental knowledge of plant growth. 


Progress in the field of atomic energy depends, to a great extent, 
upon man’s ability to handle materials ‘“hot'’ with radioactivity. 
Shown here is the world's largest mechanical hand designed for 
such work. It can lift, with equal ease, a 7000-Ib load or a fragile 
egg, ‘lending a hand" where no man could possibly survive. 


Left Scientist at General Electric's Research 
Laboratory does research in the sterilization 
of foods with cathode rays. Meat, bread, milk, 
eggs, and other foodstuffs exposed to rays of 
this million-volt machine, have been kept fresh 
for weeks without any refrigeration. 


Right Research has also shown that plastic 
containers, bombarded with high energy elec- 
trons, can stand up under steam steriliza- 
tion. Unlike untreated polyethylene bottles, 
“cured'’ container can withstand extreme 
heat, is suitable for pharmaceutical use. 
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This young lady is getting a close-up of what 
the inside cf the atomic sphere (front cover) 
will look like. Model shows the section of 
submarine hull that will house atomic power 
plant. The heat created by nuclear fission in 
the power plant will be transferred by liquid 
coolant to water boiler, thus creating steam to 
drive turbine. This plant, producing power from 
atomic energy as it does, presages the not-too- 
distant day when atomic power may be gener- 
ally available. 


For extra copies of Highlights and a list of 


school materials, write Public Relations, 
Dept. 2-119, General Electrie Co., Schenee- 
tady, New York. 
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“The undiscovered truths of creation are, 
I believe, much more numerous and of greater 
import than the ones thus far discovered.” 


Dr. WILLIS R. WHITNEY, 


? 
First director of Gene ral klectric research 
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Which Way to German Unity? 


East meets West (in Berlin, Ger- 
many)—but they don’t agree 
on what to do about Germany. 
Two very different plans for the 

future of divided Germany were laid 

before the conference of the “Big 

Four” foreign ministers in Berlin. 
Those attending are: U. S. Secre- 

tary of State John Foster Dulles, 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden of 

Britain, Foreign Minister Georges 

Bidault of France, and Soviet For- 

eign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov. 


WEST’S GERMAN PLAN 


Anthony Eden presented 
West's plan for Germany: 

1. Free elections throughout Ger- 
many—both in West Germany and in 
Communist East Germany—to choose 
a national assembly. 

2. Drafting of a constitution by 
this assembly. 

3. Formation of a government for 
united Germany, based on this con- 
stitution. ; 

4, Signing of a peace treaty with 
this all-German government. 


RUSSIA‘S GERMAN PLAN 


Molotov proposed starting at the 
other end. He urged writing a peace 
treaty as a first step. His plan is for 
the Big Four to call in representa- 
tives of East and West Germany to 
draw up a treaty. (This would appar- 
ently put Communist East Germany 
on an equal footing with West Ger- 
many, which is much larger.) Then 
a peace conference of the nations 
that fought Germany in World War 
Il would be held not later than 
October, 1954. 

The treaty would reunite Ger- 
many within the boundaries set up 
at the Potsdam Conference of 1945. 
At Potsdam, the eastern part of pre- 
war Germany was put under Rus- 
sian and Polish control. The newly 
created German nation would be a 
neutral country forbidden to join 
any military alliance like the Euro- 
pean Defense Community (“Euro- 
pean Army” ). 

The West’s reaction was that the 
proposal was “disappointing” and 
“an old refrain.” 


the 


In the meantime, Dulles and Mol- 
otov met to discuss President Eisen- 
hower’s atoms-for-peace plan (see 
news pages, Jan. 6 issue). 


Spain Wants Gibraltar 


Spanish students hurled rocks at 
police—and all because of one 
big rock: Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar is a 1,400-foot-high mass 
of limestone at the southern tip of 
the Spanish peninsula. The British 
seized Gibraltar from Spain in 1704 
and turned the rock into a mighty 
fortress. It bristles with guns and is 
honeycombed with passageways. Be- 
side the Rock is a deep bay which 
is one of Britain’s chief naval bases. 

The Falange is the only political 
party allowed in Spain. It has often 
raised the cry, “Gibraltar is Span- 
ish.” But the British have shown no 
signs of giving up the Rock. It is too 
valuable in guarding the “British 
life-line” shipping route through the 
Mediterranean. 

Queen Elizabeth II of Britain 
plans to visit Cibraltar next May 
during her round-the-world trip. 
This news touched off a wave of pro- 
tests throughout Spain. In Madrid, a 
mob estimated at 10,000 students 
broke through the police lines and 
stoned British buildings. 

Students accused the police of 


IKE PAINTS ABE 


HERE’S THE WAY one President 
looks to another! President Eisenhower 
—like thousands of Americans—has 
taken up painting for relaxation. Last 
July he began sketching a photograph 
of Lincoln, taken on November 15, 
1863 (four days before the Gettysburg 
Address was delivered) by Alexander 
Gardner. Gardner was a former em- 
ployee of Matthew Brady, the famous 
Civil War photographer. When the 
painting (photo at right) was finished, 
the President hung it in the White 
House living quarters. He had it photo- 
graphed and used it for his 1953 Christ- 
mas cards. Note the President’s signa- 
ture in the lower right corner. February 
12 is the 145th anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birth. 


wounding 30 students, four of them 
by firearms. The police claimed that 
several policemen were injured by 
the students. The Spanish govern- 
ment blamed the rioting on “polit- 
ical enemies.” 


Reds Take Away the 21 


Twenty-one G. I.‘s who prefer 
communism to democracy dis- 
appeared behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

The men were former U. S. sol- 


diers captured by the Communists 
in Korea. They refused to return 
home with other released war pris- 
oners. 

Last month Indian neutral guards 
ended their watch over the remain- 
ing war prisoners. The U. N. ac- 
cepted about 22,000 anti-Commu- 
nist Chinese and North Koreans and 
freed them (see last week's news 
pages). 

The Communists claimed that re- 
leasing prisoners in advance of a 
Korean peace conference violated 
the Korean truce. For this reason, 
the Reds at first refused to accept 
the 21 Americans, 325 South Ko- 
reans, and one Briton who wished 
to stay under communism. Later the 
Communists moved the men (still 
prisoners) into North Korea. They 
were expected to be taken soon into 
Red China. 

Other recent 
ments were: 


1. SOUTH KOREA TREATY: By 


Korean develop- 


INP photo 
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a vote of 81 to 6, the U. S. Senate ra- 
tified a mutual security treaty with 
the Republic of Korea (South Korea). 
The U. S. and South Korea pledge to 
act together if either nation is at- 
tacked. But our Government does 
not have to aid South Korea if its 
president, Syngman Rhee, carries out 
his threat to invade North Korea. We 
have similar mutual defense treaties 
with the Philippines, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

2. U. N. ASSEMBLY: The pro- 
posed U. N. Assembly meeting Feb- 
ruary 9 on the Korea question will 
not take place (see last week’s news 
pages). Only 22 of the 60 member 
nations agreed to the session, and a 
minimum of 31 acceptances was re- 
quired. The U. S. and most of our 
allies opposed the meeting. Our Gov- 
ernment feels such a session might 
interfere with our negotiations with 
the Communists for holding a Ko- 
rean peace conference. 


Scholastic’s “U. N.” 


Our offices looked like a ‘’Teen- 
Age U. N.” January 30. 
Scholastic Magazines’ staff was 

host at a luncheon for 32 young 

people, aged 16 to 20, from all over 

the free world. They are in the U. S. 

as delegates to the 1954 Herald Trib- 

une Forum for High Schools. They 
spend 12 weeks living in the homes 
of American high school students 
and going to school with their hosts. 

Their visit closes March 27, when 

the Forum will be held in the United 

Nations Assembly hall. 

Ten students from Far Eastern 
countries took part in a panel discus- 
sion on: “Is it wise for the U. S. to 
rearm Japan?” 

This discussion will be published 
as the “Forum Topic of the Week” 
in the Feb. 17 issue. 


U. S. “Coffee Nerves” 


Americans search for the cause, 
as coffee prices go up, up, up. 
One tireless Detroiter began the 

task of telephoning as many as poss- 

ible of the city’s nearly 2,000,000 

population, urging them not to buy 

coffee, Many housewives were using 
their coffee grounds twice. A Phila- 
delphia hotel offered each patron of 
its restaurant a nickel for NOT or- 
dering coffee. One restaurant chain 
displayed signs asking customers to 
drink tea. Some eating places were 
charging 15 cents a cup for the brew. 


& 


INP photo 
POLAR WATCHMEN: Two Eskimo scout 
battalions of the Alaskan National Guard 
help man our “first line of defense’ 
against attack on Alaska. These scouts 
constantly watch for enemy planes, and 
report by short-wave radio to the Air 
Force. In photo, an Eskimo scout leaves 
for a two-week training encampment 
after arranging with a friend (right) to 
look after his property. 


Grocery stores reported brisk sales 
of tea—some double the normal de- 
mand. Two Governmental investiga- 
tions were begun. 

With such frenzied activity did 
Americans—the world’s biggest con- 
sumers of coffee—react to the rising 
price of their favorite drink. Ten 
years ago the housewife paid about 
80 cents for a pound of coffee. Today 
she pays more than $1.00 a pound 
and may soon be paying $1.25. 

What's Behind It: Frosts, droughts, 
and insects greatly reduced the 1953 
coffee crop in Brazil, where the 
U. S. gets more than half its coffee. 
The Federal Trade Commission and 
the Senate Banking Committee 
launched investigations to see whe- 
ther speculators were also partly to 
blame. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


AMINTORE FANFANT lasted less 
than two weeks as Italy’s premier 
(see last week’s news pages). Italy’s 
Chamber of Deputies refused by 
303 to 260 to give him the vote of 
confidence necessary for a premier to 
begin his duties. Italy has lacked a 
stable government since the national 
elections last summer. (Coming next 
week: major article on Italy.) 


PAGES OF CONGRESS have al- 
ways been boys. But a Rochester, 
N. Y., girl—Margaret S. Alden, 16, a 
high school sophomore—is trying to 


end that “male monopoly.” She has 
applied to her Congressman, Repre- 
sentative Kenneth Keating, for ap- 
pointment as a page. Interviewed 
on the John Daly ABC television 
program recently, Margaret said she 
wants the job because of her inter- 
est in politics and government. Con- 
gressman Keating referred her ap- 
plication to the House Committee on 
Personnel. He said the committee 
would study the question whether 
pages “should be all*boys or whether 
it might be that half or a certain 
number of them: would be girls.” 


THE RUSSIANS have a new flag. A 
light blue vertical stripe has been 
added on the left side. The rest of 
the flag is about the same as it has 
been ever since the Communists 
seized power in Russia in 1917— 
a hammer and sickle (representing 
farmers and workers) and a five- 
pointed star on a red field. The red 
represents world revolution. Why 
the change? The Soviet delegation 
to the U. N. said they knew nothing 
about it. “Haven’t heard of the 
change,” they told us by phone. 


Economic Health: Good 


The President finds that the na- 
tion’s econamic health is good. 
This optimistic note was sounded 
throughout his economic message to 
Congress. It was the third and last of 
the major messages which the Pres- 
ident annually sends to Congress and 
the nation in January. The other two 
are the state-of-the-union message 
(see news pages Jan. 20 issue) and 
the budget message (see news pages 
Feb. 3 issue). The economic message 
was based on the report of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, headed by Dr. Arthur F. 
Burns, a former professor at Colum- 
bia University in New York City. 
“Our economy today is marvel- 
ously prosperous by any historical 
standard,” President Eisenhower de- ~ 
clared. He pointed out these encour- 
aging factors: (1) Spending by 
manufacturers for new plants and 
equipment was expected to be about 
the same as last year’s record high. 
(2) Housing construction would be 
about the same as last year. (3) The 
cost of raw materials had decreased; 
this, the President said, would re- 
sult in lower prices and thus lead to 
a greater demand for goods. (Be- 
tween mid-November and mid-De- 
cember the Department of Labor’s 





cost-of-living index dropped 0.1 per 
cent—the second consecutive month- 
ly drop.) (4) Wages are high. (5) 
Although Federal spending is being 
reduced, state and local expendi- 
tures for schools, highways, hospit- 
als, etc., is expected to increase. (6) 
Export demand for U. S. crops, 
which slumped last year, is expected 
to pick up. 

The President noted that there had 
been a “minor” slump in business in 
the last few months but he said it 
would soon be over. If a depression 
should develop, President Eisenhow- 
er said he would increase Federal 
spending to fight it. 

But Mr. Eisenhower made it clear 
that the Federal government would 
try to confine itself to creating a 
healthy economic atmosphere in 
which the free enterprise system 
could work out its own problems. 
“The Government can greatly help 
to maintain prosperity,” he declared, 
“but . . . no government can of itself 
create real and lasting prosperity.” 

What's Behind It: Administration 
leaders are watching the economic 
barometers for signs of a downturn 
in business activity. Two trends be- 
ing closely observed are: (1) In Jan- 
uary, unemployment increased by 
510,000, to a total of 2,360,000—the 
largest figure in three years. (2) 
During December, industrial pro- 
duction (total output of the nation’s 
mines and factories) dropped 4 per 
cent below the level for December, 
1952—the fifth straight month that 
production had declined. 


Quick ui 


ON THE “ NEWS 


Based on recent developments 
reported in your Scholastic Magazine 


If you “know the news,” 
“— these “headlines.” 
. “RCA Unveils New Battery to Get 
enna From 
2. “Senate Ratifies Mutual Defense 
Treaty with Young Asian Nation, 


you can 


3. “Fanfani Defeat Renews Govern- 
ment Crisis in 

4. “West, at Big Four Parley, Urges 
Free Elections to Reunite 

5. “Senate Considers Proposal to 
Amend Constitution to Limit President’: s 
Power to Make 

6. “Spanish Students Demand that 
Britain Give Back the Rock of 


Answers in Teacher Edition. 


RC A photos 


David Sarnoff, chairman of RCA board of directors, taps out message with power 
from atomic battery (in lead container inside plastic case). The “‘heart’’ of the 
atomic battery is shown, magnified, at upper left. The end of the cylinder is 


coated with a radioactive material. 
left. This causes electrons to be 


released, 


Rays bombard the transistor-like wafer at 


thus producing an electric current. 


New Way to Use the Atom for Power 


Scientists have found a new way to 


‘get power from the atom: the “atomic 


battery.” 

In the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica’s New York offices, board chairman 
David Sarnoff—a telegrapher in his 
youth—sat down to a telegraph key. 
The tap of the key was audible in an 
earphone which he held in his left 
hand (see photo). The sound was trans- 
mitted by the first electricity produced 
directly from atomic energy. 

The atomic submarine Nautilus (see 
last week’s news pages) also uses atomic 
energy to make electricity—but in an 
indirect way. The Nautilus power plant 
consists of an “atomic furnace.” Split- 
ting of the atoms in the furnace creates 
great heat. This heat is led off to turn 
water into steam, and the steam pro- 
vides the power to propel the sub- 
marine. But in the new atomic battery 
a usable electric current is formed di- 
rectly from an atomic reaction (see 
photo caption). 


What’s Behind It: RCA officials cau- 
tioned that the battery is still experi- 
mental. It produces only one-millionth 
of a watt of power. Much research re- 
mains to be done. If successful, RCA 
anticipates the first use of the battery 
would be in miniature devices such as 
portable and pocket-size radio receivers 
and hearing aids. Later they hope it 
can be developed as a self-contained 
power unit for small electrical appli- 
ances like toasters. Staggering problems 
remain, however, before power of an 
“atomic battery” could be used to 
drive an automobile or power a washing 
machine. If these problems can be 
solved, some scientists feel the power 
plant of the future would not need 
boilers, generators, or turbines. In that 
case, General: Sarnoft’s brief message 
might be as significant as was the 
action of Michael Faraday when he first 
rotated a copper disc between the 
ends of a magnet to produce an 
electric current. 





Illustration by Chichi Lasley from “‘Give Me Liberty,” 
by Fowler Harper (Wheeler Pub. Cv.) 


RADUATION meant job-hunting for 

Henry. “Lucky you,” sighed Henry 
to his pal, Bert Andrews. “I can just 
see you being introduced around as 
the new vice-president in your dad's 
company.” 

“Says you,” quipped Bert. “My dad 
won't even put me on his assembly line. 
He’s right, too. Job-hunting on my own 
is a pretty important experience.” 

“Experience,” echoed Henry. “Like 
broiling a steak for yourself on the 
cook’s night out. With me it’s serious 
business. I'll have to live on what I 
make.” 

Most Americans, like Henry, have to 
make a living by working about 40 
hours a week for a wage or salary, The 
question is: How much freedom do 
they enjoy in trading their time and 
talents for what they need and want? 

A hundred years ago, when the capi- 
talist system was in its infancy, Karl 
Marx described all wage-earners as 
wage-slaves. They were .only human 
machines, said he, used by greedy 
capitalists to make profits. He painted 
a paradise for workers when everybody 
would work for a fatherly government. 

Since then the capitalist system Marx 
condemned has grown up. It has shown 
what it can do. During the last 30 
years, the Communist system Marx ad- 
vocated has been put to the test in the 
Soviet Union. 

_ Wages are paid to most workers in 
both systems. Let’s see from the record 
which one makes men slaves. 


Opportunity Under Freedom 


Henry takes it for granted that he is 
free to shop around among many em- 
ployers for the job he wants. There 
are more than 4,000,000 private busi- 
nesses competing for efficient workers. 
There are more than 28,000 different 
job classifications in the U. S. 

Henry will find each job opportunity 
different in many ways, Each manage- 
ment is trying to organize its work to 
attract and keep the best workers, and 
efficient to re- 


to advanre the most 


sponsible posts. 


FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM 
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Who Picks My Job? 


The freedom to quit and look for 
another job is one of Henry’s great 
privileges. 

Also, through a union Henry may 
meet the management with his fellow 
workers in collective bargaining on 
working conditions and wages. All may 
walk out at once in protest if the boss 
doesn’t live up to the contract. This 
makes the workers pretty powerful in 
protecting their own interests. 

Under capitalism taking a job is like 
making an investment—Henry would be 
investing. his time, part of himself. 

Henry could look for a job that car- 
ries with it the privilege of doing some- 
thing he wants to do—the opportunity 
to use a special talent. Or he could look 
for a job with a small company, accept- 
ing the challenge of making something 
out of nothing. Or he could look for 
a job with a company that has a good 
record of management-labor union re- 
lations. He could also look for a job 
with the company that shows the best 
record of profits over the longest period. 

Karl Marx made one of his big mis- 
takes when he claimed that profits are 
taken from workers and given to capi- 
talists. The record shows that capitalists 
are skilled workers who invest profits 
to increase production. 

That is one reason Why the weekly 
pay of the average American worker 
will buy 16 or 17 times more bread or 
milk than will the pay of the average 
Russian worker, 

When profits push up wages and 
more efficient production pushes up 
profits, workers can earn enough to 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“Everyone has the right to work, to 
free choice of employment . . . to form 
and join trade unions for the protection 
of his interests.’ 

—Art. 23, Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights 


“A free people can be led a greater 
distance and to greater heights than a 


slave people can be driven.” 
—David Sarnoff 


become savers and investors. The work- 
ers of the U. S. Steel Corp. could buy 
all the stock of the company in seven 
years by simply investing the amount 
of their last wage increase. 

Henry may start as a worker, but he 
is free to control his time and money 
to become a manager or to build his 
own business. And Henry’s pal, Bert 
Andrews, may take over his father’s 
business. But if he doesn’t manage it 
well, he may end up working for 
Henry. 

Let us see what happens under com- 
munism, 

Under communism, with only one 
employer, the government, most people 
are assigned to a job whether they 
like it or not. 

Few workers can quit and look for 
another job. In Hungary today a worker 
is given two to ten years’ imprisonment 
in a slave labor camp for quitting his 
job. What incentive is there to treat 
a person well, when the boss knows 
he can't leave anyway? 


Slavery Under Communism 


Under communism, unions, like all 
other organizations, are run by the 
Communist party and the government. 
They are used to pressure workers into 
producing more and doing extra work 
for free. Strikes are outlawed. Workers 
know that if they walked out of a fac- 
tory in a body they would be driven 
back at the point of bayonets. Their 
leaders would be shot or sent to slave 
labor camps. Exactly such warfare was 
waged by the Communists in East Ger- 
many last summer, when the workers 
tried to protest against their conditions. 

Communism operates an organized 
slave system to provide labor for jobs 
in Siberian forests, canal digging, and 
mining. The very threat of being sent 
to a slave labor camp terrorizes the ma- 
jority of workers. There are between 
eight and twelve million slave laborers 
in the labor camps of the Soviet Union 
alone. 

But communism still pretends to 
serve the interests of the workers, even 
while enslaving them. 

Freedom is the key to prosperity for 
all. Communism has thrown away this 
key. We intend to keep it and use it to 
open new doors into the future, 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. FOREIGN TRADE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the terms in Column A, write the 
number preceding the explanation in 
Column B which best matches it. 


Column A 
. creditor nation 
. dollar gap 
. import quotas 
. log-rolling 
. multilateral trade agreements 
protective tariffs 
. reciprocal trade agreements 
. revenue tariffs 
trade... not aid 


Column B 

. program for reducing economic 
assistance to our friends abroad 
and giving them increased oppor- 
tunity to export to us 

. exclusion of all manufactured 
goods from other nations 

. lack of funds with which to pur- 
chase American-made products 
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4. agreement among Congressmen to 
vote for each other's favorite 
measures 

. laws which tend to keep out for- 
eign-made products 

. program for cutting tariffs on 
other countries’ goods, if they re- 
duce tariffs on our goods 
limitations on the amounts of cer- 
tain goods which may be brought 
into a country 

. refusal to meet around a table to 
discuss tariff questions 

. laws intended to increase amount 
of money coming into treasury 

. country which exports more than 
it imports 

. efforts of several countries work- 
ing together to increase trade 
among themselves 


ll. INTERPRETING A CARTOON 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “Y” 
if it correctly states the cartoonist’s 
point of view, an “N” if it does not. 
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. High tariff advocates are en- 
couraging world trade. 

. Russia is encouraging the friend 
ship of countries with whom we 
refuse to trade. 

3. Other countries understand and 
are sympathetic to our trade 
policies. 

. Believers in high tariff policy 
are thinking it over and will 
soon change their minds about 
world trade. 


ill. TURKEY 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
__a. The population of Turkey to- 
day is about 
1. 1,000,000 3. 78,000,000 
2. 21,000,000 4. 162,000,000 
b. Most Turks earn their living by 
1. farming 3. manufacturing 
2. mining 4. domestic service 
. The term used to describe the 
body of water between Istanbul 
and the Turkish mainland in 
Asia is 
1. Baltic Sea 
2. Mediterranean Sea 
3. Suez Canal 
4. Bosporus Straits 
. Turkey has been linked to the 
West in the cold war by joining 
1. the U.N. 8. EDC 
2. NATO 4. QED 
. The Turkish government is 
1. a dictatorship 
2. an absolute monarchy 
3. a limited monarchy 
4. a republic 


iV. ALASKA 

Fact or Opinion: On the line to the 
left of each of the following state- 
ments, place an “F” if it is a fact, an 
“O” if it is an opinion, and an “X” if 
it is wholly false. 
__1. Statehood for Alaska is being 

considered now by Congress. 

2. Our national defenses will be 
endangered if Alaska becomes a 
state now. 

3. Whether Alaska will elect Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans to Con- 
gress has never been mentioned 
as a factor in the statehood con- 
troversy. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Bayar (bi.yar’), Celal (jé.lal’ )—Presi- 
dent of Turkey. 

Bosporus (bés'pd.ris)—Strait connect- 
ing Black Sea with Sea of Marmara. 

Dardanelles (diar.d’n.élz')—Narrow strait, 
called Hellespont in ancient times, con- 
necting Sea of Marmara with Aegean Sea. 

Istanbul (1s.tam.b60l’ )—Former capital 
of Turkey. 

Suleiman (sii.la.man’)—Turkish sultan, 
reigned from 1520 to 1566 





BOY dates GIRL 


UST thinking about her makes you 

feel warm all over; or when he 
doesn’t call, you worry and- wonder. 
You're “bewitched, bothered, and be- 
wildered”—but is it love? After all, 
you felt this way about someone else 
last year—or did you? It couldn't 
have been like this! Sometimes you're 
sure that this must be the “real 
thing,” yet sometimes you're not so 
sure. ... 


QO. How can you tell if you're in love? 


A. There will probably never be a 
love meter to measure accurately one’s 
love for another person. However, we 
do know that love is not a specific thing 
but a total feeling we have for another 
person. We also know that people don’t 
“fall” into love; they grow into love. 
Nothing in nature grows overnight, and 
neither does lasting love. It takes time 
for two people to adjust personal dif- 
ferences for the sake of a partnership, 
and it often takes even more time to dis- 
cover those personal differences! Lasting 
love is a growing process in which two 
people are continuously willing to adjust 
their differences for the sake of the other 
and for their love. So there’s no sure- 
fire answer to your question, but the 
surest way of knowing that you're on the 
right track is to test yourself with these 
questions: 

1. Have I known her (or him) 
around the calendar—a cold in January, 
sunburn in June, poison ivy in August, 
and wet rubbers in November? 

2. Would I like to clip several items 
from the daily newspaper to show her 
(or him)? This is much more reliable 
than counting daisy petals, for the 
greater the number of shared interests, 
the greater the scope of your love. 

3. Does my feeling for her (or him) 
inspire me to study and work better, to 
be more thoughtful of my family and 
friends? 

4. Do I feel the same way about her 
(or him) when we're separated for a 
few weeks or months? 

5. Do we enjoy doing all sorts of 
things together as friends? Not just the 
usual dating activities, but walking, 
talking, visiting, shopping, etc.? 

6. When we have a disagreement, do 
we work it out so that we each do a little 
winning and a little losing? Do we com- 


promise, rather than let one of us have 
his or her way all the time? 

7. Have I seen her (or him) lose her 
(his) temper? Have I seen her (or him) 
when she’s (he’s) been afraid, sad, or 
resentful? Do I still feel the same way 
then? 

8. Is everything I do to make a “cer- 
tain person” happy a pleasure to me— 
even if it means self-sacrifice? 

9. Do I feel free to tell her (or him) 
my ambitions, hopes, and fears? 

10. Do we fee! the same about God, 
government, marriage, and children? 

If you answer “yes” to all these ques- 
tions, if you are willing to wait until the 
other person completes whatever prep- 
aration is necessary for his future hap- 
piness and success (school or job), and 
if both sets of parents approve of the 
choice that has been made—your love 
has great possibilities. Don’t be dis- 
mayed, though, if you’re not in love 
now. Give yourself time; you've still 
plenty of it—because love is a lifetime 
matter. 


Q. I’m going steady with a boy, but 
lately everything he does seems to an- 
noy me. What's my trouble? 


A. From the syinptom—annoyance-— 
we suspect that a fairly accurate diagno- 
sis of your trouble is a mild case of 
“going steady-itis”! This type of ailment 
often follows a month or two of radi- 
antly happy dating, and the first attack 
may take the form of a quarrel. 

So much for the diagnosis. Now let's 
take a look at the source of the infection. 
When you and your steady first began 
to go out together, probably you were 
thrilled to discover your mutual likes: 
banana milkshakes and Dixieland jazz! 
At the same time, you both felt a cer- 
tain amount of intriguing uncertainty 
as to the true feelings of the other. The 
combination of these two feelings, dis- 
covery and doubt, probably took up a 
good deal of your time. Your friends, 
your family, your homework, and even 
your own interests and hobbies were all 
neglected for a while. 
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After a few months of “steady” dating, 
however, you began to relax. Now at 
last you're completely natural and you 
dare (because you're so certain now of 
the other person’s affection) to express 
your dislikes as well as your likes). But 
you're stunned to hear that he doesn’t 
really like your best friend, and he’s 
hurt to find out that you're bored with 
going bowling every single Friday night. 

The best cure for your ailment is to 
decide exactly what annoys you, why 
it annoys you, and how to work it out. 
Here’s how: 

1. What is the real problem? Try to 
state it as clearly as possible to your- 
self. Could your annoyance come from 
not getting enough sleep, hurrying 
through your homework, quarreling 
with your parents about curfews? Are 
you annoyed with yourself because you 
agreed to “go steady” and now realize 
that you’ve cut yourself off from the 
stag line? Do you feel guilty about 
wanting to spend more time with your 
other friends or by yourself? Now ask 
yourself if your annoyances with yaur 
“steady” are real or petty ones. (A petty 
one: “He used to spend more money on 
me than he does now.”) 

2. Think of all possible solutions to 
the problem: For example, spending less 
time together; dating other boys, too; 
going dancing more often, bowling less. 

3. Choose the best possible solution 
or—what is more likely—a combination 
of the best solutions. A successful solu- 
tion is always fair to the other person. 
It isn’t fair to the boy for you to sit back, 
sulk, and say nothing. If your reasons 
are valid, tell him gently exactly what 
annoys you and what you think can and 
should be done about it. He'll have a 
few annoyances to bring up, too, so ex- 
pect a little “constructive criticism” in 
return. In any case, remember that 
“steadies” who succeed in solving thei: 
problems always solve them together. 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
dating problems? Personality problems? 
Family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you'd like to have answered 
in “Boy dates Girl,” send it to: Gay 
Head, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. 
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Sizzling 
Hot | 
in the Water! 


T THE rate he’s going, 15-year-old 

Gene Adler of Tilden H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will swim away with all the 
medals in the world by the time he’s 
20. He’s just about the hottest young 
fin-flapper in captivity. 

Some folks thought he was merely 
being given a free ride when he was 
chosen to compete in the Maccabiah 
Games in Palestine last fall. But Gene, 
then just 14%, proceeded to win the 
200-meter butterfly event against some 
of the greatest swimmers in the world. 
That marked him as a _ phenomenal 
prospect for the 1956 Olympic Games. 

Actually none of the experts was 
surprised at Gene’s showing. For only 
a few months before, this baby-faced 
high school sophomore astounded the 
swim world by splashing off with the 
national four-mile title—becoming the 
voungest athlete ever to win a senior 
national swim event. 

This wasn’t the first splash made by 
Gene-ie with the light brown hair, Back 
when Gene was barely 134, he com- 
peted in the national championships in 
Newark, N. J. He dressed alongside 
Ford Konno, perhaps the greatest 
swimmer in the world. 

The great Konno blinked when he 
saw baby-faced Gene, who looked as if 
he’d just escaped from a crib. Konno 
turned to a buddy and murmured, 
“Gosh, what are the Nationals coming 
to? I didn’t know they let children 
enter.” 

The “child” promptly finished sev- 
enth in the 300-yard individual medley 
and ninth in the 200-meter breast 
stroke. Not bad for a child, eh? 

Gene, who stands 5’ 7” and weighs 
155 lbs., is probably the only swimmer 
ever to be coached by a glass blower. 
His coach, Henry Pferr, blows glass by 
day and teaches swimming by night at 
the Brooklyn Central Y.M.C.A. 

Gene’s dad brought him to Pferr 
when Gene was seven. Gene started 
lugging home medals and trophies soon 
afterward. “Mr. Pferr doesn’t stress 
form,” Gene says. “He believes in hav- 
ing you swim whichever way you're 
comfortable. Condition counts most 
with him.” 


The remarkable thing about Gene is 
that he’s equally outstanding in three 
different strokes—back, breast (butter- 
fly, in particular) and free style. Just 
to show you he doesn’t dabble or 
dawdle, Gene’s best times are: 100- 
vard free style, 53.8; 220 free, 2:14; 
440 free, 4:52; 100 back, 1:02; 100 
butterfly, 1:02; 150 medley, 1:35. 

At Tilden, Gene has set his sights on 
a fascinating goal. He won the New 
York City public high school 100-yard 
breast stroke crown last year and is 
favored to win the 220 free style this 
winter. His plan is to bid for the 100- 


yard back stroke and 100-yard free | 
style titles in his remaining two years. | 
Nobody’s ever captured four different | 


PSAL championships. 

On a national scale, outside of his 
long-distance title, Gene is proudest of 
the second he took to Australia’s Olym- 
pic ace, Dave Hawkins, in the national 
200-meter breast stroke last summer. 

Internationally speaking, Gene is still 
raving about his trip to Palestine. It 
was his first plane ride and he nearly 
celebrated it with a bang. A crash, 
that is. “When the plane left London 
Airport on its way to Greece,” Gene 
related, “one of the motors conked out 
and we had to return to England. 
Though we knew this wasn’t a rare 
occurrence, we felt very shaky until we 
landed. Of course, we took off again 
soon after.” 

Gene’s teammates at the Maccabiah 
Games included, among others, Don 
Rosenthal, Southern California; Marty 
Smith, Yale; and Bernard Kahn, for- 
merly of Michigan. 

“We lived at the Hotel Windsor in 
Haifa,” Gene said. “I’m afraid the food 
wasn’t very good. Too spicy. And we 
all had dysentery. I lost 15 pounds.” 

The team returned to the States Nov. 
1, meaning Gene missed more than a 
month of school. Since he’s an 85- 
student, though, he didn’t have much 
trouble making up his work. 

Gene’s movie favorites are Richard 
Widmark and Marilyn Monroe. No 
hobbies. Favorite subject: Biology. 

His only regret: “I wanted to be a 
baseball pitcher.” -ZanpER HOLLANDER 
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She Secret mn Green 


It was the same mirror, same girl, same day— 
but one valentine made all the difference 


T WAS the valentine that made the 

difference. Nothing else could have 
done it. 

Her father had tried, and her mother 
had tried—in their own ways. Her father 
had told her, in his man-to-man fashion: 
“It’s not so long since I was sixteen that 
I don’t know a good-looking gixl when 
I see one. You ought to hold your head 
up high, Pru, and toss that pretty red 
hair around a bit. There’s nothing wrong 
with you that a little self-confidence 
wouldn't cure.” 

And her muther, gently and hopefuliy, 
had tried to pry her loose from her books 
and isolation: “Why don’t you ask some 
of your school friends here next Satur- 
day, Pru? I could make my angel food 
cookies, and you could roll up the rugs 
in the living room for dancing... . 
Wouldn't you like that?” 

But until the valentine came, Pru- 
dence had only smiled wistfully and 
negatively at these indications of her 
parents’ concern about her social life. 

Parents were sweet; they tried to help 
you. But what did they know about the 
requirements for social success among 
teen-agers? 

Prudence, almost sixteen and a junior 
in high school, knew too well what 
these requirements were. You had to be 
pretty—like blonde Susan Brigham, or 
petite Jackie Carr. You had to be gay 
and witty like Babs Sennett. You had 
to have a way with the boys—as all these 
girls did. And Prudence, examining her 
small pointed face and bright red hair 
in a mirror—or flushed and tongue-tied 
at a mere “Hi” from a boy—knew that 
in all these requirements she was hope- 
lessly deficient. 


By MARY DIRLAM 


Then, on the morning of February 12, 
the valentine arrived in the mail. “For 
you, Pru,” her mother said, handing her 
an envelope neatly printed in green ink. 

Pru stared at the address, almost un- 
willing to open the envelope and solve 
the mystery of what was inside. Then, 
after a moment’s hesitation, she opened 
it. 

Inside was a valentine—a big one, the 
twenty-five-cent kind she had seen at 
the stationery shop near school. There 
was a red heart on the outside, with a 
silver arrow piercing it, and a trimming 
of paper lace. 

But inside there was no signature— 
just a question, printed in the same 
green ink as on the envelope: “On be- 
half of the guys at Union High—why 
don’t you give us a break, Pru?” 

Who could it be from? Jake—who had 
once lived next door to her, and who, 
of all the boys at Union, she felt least 
shy with? No, that was silly. Jake was 
always friendly, but he would never 
think of her in a boy-girl way. These 
days Jake was a popular senior, “dream- 
boat” of half the female enrollment at 
Union, and to him Pru was still just the 
“nice kid” he used to play cowboys-and- 
Indians with. Still—it was not entirely 
impossible that Jake had sent this to 
her. 

Pru burst into a giggle as an intrigu- 
ing thought occurred to her: It was not 
impossible that any one of the boys at 
Union High had sent the valentine. She 
was suddenly glad that the sender had 


not signed his name. 


“It’s a valentine,” she told her mother, 
“unsigned.” 

Her mother smiled at the giow of ex- 
citement on Pru’s face. “Well, it must 
be a nice one,” she said. Tactfully, she 
did not comment further. 

Before leaving for school, Pru looked 
at herself in the hall mirror. For once, 
she was not displeased at what she saw. 
Her hair was not so bad, really. Perhaps, 
if she had it clipped in that new short 
style, it might even be striking. 

Turning from the mirror, she studied 
the valentine again. Who at school used 
green ink? Had she ever seen any print- 
ing that resembled this? - 

Pru found no answer to her questions, 
nor did she succeed in solving the mys- 
tery when she arrived at school. So far 
as she could observe, not one boy at 
Union High used green ink. 

During assembly program that morn- 
ing, she found herself staring at Jake, 
who sat across from her. Were there 
smudges of green ink on his fingers—or 
papers, printed in green, peeking out 
from his notebook? 

Jake caught her eye and grinned at 
her, and instead of blushing, she found 
herself flashing a bright smile back at 
him. Suddenly she was thinking not of 
herself and her shyness, but of someone 
else—of Jake. Suppose he had been the 
one who sent the valentine? If so, he 
would be feeling expectant—perhaps 
even a little self-conscious. She smiled 
again when he cast a darting second 
look in her direction. 

Jake caught up with her on the way 
out of assembly. “Secret joke, Pru?” he 
asked teasingly. 

“No—I mean—well, yes, sort of!” She 





handed over her books as he reached 
for them, and it seemed quite natural 
that they should be walking together 
through the corridors. 

“Whatever the joke is, it must be a 
good one,” Jake said. “You’ve got the 
merry devil dancing in those big green 
eyes.” 

Green eyes? Pru made a mental note 
to examine her eyes when she got home. 
She’d always thought of them as more 
on the grayish side. Green eyes—green 
ink—she laughed again, delighting in 
the wonder of the day. “Are you still 
the speed king of the skating pond, 
Jake?” she asked. 

“Hey!” He stopped and looked down 
at her in a pleased kind of way. “How 
did you know about that?” 

“Oh, it’s the talk of the school,” Pru 
said lightly, as though she would of 
course know what the talk of the school 
was. Actually, it was only the day be- 
fore, when she was getting some books 
from her locker, that she had heard 
some of the girls talking about how Jake 
had won three cross-the-pond races 
over the week end. Pru herself never 
went to the skating pond, though she 
loved to skate. The high school crowd 
was usually there, in couples, and she 
was too proud to go alone. 

Jake handed Pru her books as they 
reached her ‘classroom, but he seemed 
in no hurry to leave. “How’s your skat- 
ing these days, Pru?” he asked. “You 
used to be good when we were kids— 
but I never see you at the pond—” 

“Oh, I can still stay on my legs,” Pru 
said, “and do a figure eight once in a 
while.” 

The warning bel! for the next period 
rang, and Jake glanced at his watch 
nervously. “Look,” he said, “I’m late— 
but would you like to go to the pond 
with me this afternoon after school? A 
bunch of us thought we’d skate for a 
couple of hours—then land up at Nick’s 
for hot chocolate afterwards. Could you 
come, Pru?” 

“Why, yes, I'd love to!” Do I sound 
as if I were accepting my first date? she 
wondered. Can he hear me turning cart- 
wheels inside? 

“Swell!” said Jake. “I'll pick you up 
at your house at 3:30, then!” And he 
was off, at a gallop, as the final bell rang 
for the class period. 

Pru got home at 3 o'clock, and she 
had already run halfway up the stairs 
when her mother’s voice reached her. 

“Come in and say hello to us, dear! 
Dad’s here—he got home early today.” 

Pru crashed back down the stairs, 
and rushed into the living room. “Hi!” 
she said breathlessly. “I can’t sit down, 
though—I've got to hurry. Jake is coming 
for me—we’re going skating.” 

“How nice, dear!” her mother ex- 
claimed. “All right, then, we*won’t keep 
you. 


Pausing at the hall closet to pull out 
her skating jacket, Pru heard her mother 
talking to her father. “I don’t know 
what’s gotten into Prudence today,” she 
was saying. “She’s been simply effer- 
vescent—ever since this morning, when 
she got that valentine I told you about. 
And now she has a date with Jake! I 
wonder—could he have been the one 
who sent it to her?” 

Pru grinned as she went upstairs, her 
skating jacket flung across her shoul- 
ders. Of course it was Jake, Mother, she 
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said to herself. Why else would he have 
asked me to go skating today? Oh, it 
must have been Jake. . . . 

In the living room, her father was 
walking towar! his desk. “Perhaps it 
was Jake,” he said to his wife. “But I'd 
say that the most important thing is that 
Pru has picked up a little self-confi- 
dence. I've said right along, you know, 
that that was all she needed.” 

And then, bending over his desk, 
Pru’s father quietly slipped a small bottle 
of green ink into the top drawer. 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 


LAST LINE OF THE 


There’s a lively young girl named Marie 
—What a popular student is she! 

Full of pep, vim, and zest, 

She can pass any test 

Example: 

*Cause she eats Planters Peanuts, you see! 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 
1. Anyone under the age of twenty may com- 
pete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each t may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters bag, wrapper or 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write 
your name, age, home address, city, and state. 
Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your 
entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y., te 





LIMERICK BELOW! 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1954. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in the issue of this mogazine 
of April 28, 1954, as well as by direct mail. 
No other acknowledgment of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 


Ist prize ... . $35.00 

2nd prize... . $25.00 

3rd prize... . $15.00 

4th prize (3) . . $10.00 each 
5th prize (5) . . $ 5.00 each 
6th prize (20) . $ 1.00 each 
200 Honorable Mentions— 
two 8-ex. vacuum-packed 
tins of Planters Peanuts. 














HOW to PREPARE for COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE |. | > 
tis 4 wt 


reir $999 y 


GIVES YOU 


MODEL college entrance 
aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests. 

ANSWERS to al! tests. 
ANSWERS to mothemat- 
jes ond science tests com- 
pletely worked out. 
DRILL for verbal and 
mothematical tests. 
VOCABULARY list with 
definitions and usage. 
LISTING of major col- 
feges and their exomi- 
nation requirements. 


be YOU 


IMPROVE your vocabu- 
lory and reading com- 
prehension. 

MASTER your mathe- 
matical skills. 

FILL out the application. 
PREPARE for the inter- 
view. 

TEST your scholastic 
achievement in all sub- 
ject creas. 

TEST your verbal and 
At your lecal book mathematical aptitudes. 
store or send check or money order to: 


| "C Barlile vile) 7.\8 
BARRON'S SERIES, INC. 


BYKLYN 10, N 
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@ hammer 


You'll do a more professional job with 
Plastic Wood. Fills nail holes, covers ham- 
mer marks. Handles like putty, hardens 
into real wood. 


Uy PLA 
Stronger — resists 
weather—sands to 





hem 
Your Graduation Portrait 
or favorite pictures 


Give classmates, 
relatives, and 
friends low cost, 
wallet-size copies of 
your favorite por- 
trait or picture~ 
have copies 
handy for col- 
lege application 
or employment 
purposes — your 
original returned 
unharmed with 20 top-quality 2}” x 34” 
wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
photos—send graduation picture, print, 
or negative with $1, minimum, for 20 
copies of each pose. 


2}x 34 
ACTUAL SIZE 


Minute Man photos are guaranteed, 
money refunded if not satisfied. 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO 
Box 187G, Lexington 73, Mass. 
} enclose picture and $.._... for wallet prints. 


ADDRESS 
oe 
if you wont to be closs 
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1954 U.S. Prospects 


How many new stamps will the U. S. 
issue in 1954? Postal officials are now 
drawing up this year’s stamp program. 
Some stamp writers predict that the 
Department will issue a dozen new 
stamps in 1954. Last year, 13 were 
issued. 

Many suggestions for new stamps 
have been sent to Congress. There are 
requests for stamps commemorating: 
the 100th year since the setting up of 
the Territory of Kansas; the 100th year 
since the setting up of the Territory of 
Nebraska; the 300th year since the first 
Jewish settlers arrived in America; the 
125th year since the first trial run of 
the locomotive “Stourbridge Lion” at 
Honesdale, Pa. 

Requests also have been made for 
stamps honoring the memory of: Amelia 
Earhart; Robert A. Taft, former Senator 
from Ohio; Fred M. Vinson, former 
Chief Justice of the United States; Mau- 
rice J. Tobin, former Secretary of Lae 
bor; Kit Carson, and others. 

Many stamp collectors have asked 
that the words “In God We Trust” be 
printed on all future U. S. stamps. 

Watch this column for news of new 
U. S. stamps and for first-day cover de- 
tails. A first-day cover is an envelope 
which carries a newly-issued postage 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Sate actept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
before g money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word Sappeovaie,” * the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, of stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you k any the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the one 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and addre.s 
n Bay letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
e envelope. if you do not intend to buy any 
> $e: the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power ad age their readers from 
unfair practices. Any r who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic zines is urged 
to appeal 26 the Executive — — Mago- 











stamp. 
postmarked on the first day of the 
stamp’s official release. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: The United * 
Nations has issued an album for U. N. 
stamps and postal stationery. The al- 
bum is a three-ring binder with 32 
pages. It has space for mounting single 
stamps and blocks of four of each stamp 
issued by the U. N. through 1953. The 
album also gives information about the 
U. N. Cost of album: $1.50. You can 
order a copy from: The Washington 
Press, 43 William Street, Newark 2, 
N. J. —Tony Smmon 


DEN DANSKE 
STATSTELECRAF 
1854 = 1954 


ross DANMARK30 


Postal Philatelic Agency 
On February 2, Denmark issued this 
commemorative showing early  tele- 
graphic equipment. The stamp, in red, 
pays tribute to the 100th year since the 
start of telegraphic service in Denmark. 


The envelope and stamp are | 





zines, 33 42nd St., New Y 36, 
STAMPS 


225 FOR ONLY 10¢ 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 








Amazing 


RARE 
Bargain 
1907 Main &t., 


COLONIAL SOtL86s cn 
Magnicarocious sollecti » 

French, American and 

stamps, ag a og sonal 


rative issues. 1 and Flower stam 
Pictorials, High Values, all a 7) — Pristatopte paces 


(with rr rovais). Sag B-: 
EMPIRE STAMP’ co ept. ‘Se. ow 


WOW! 2225710. 


Jamestown Stamp e. q —' S10. Jo Jamestown, N. Y. 


ALBUM o™~ 10c! 


32 pages! ev 1,000 
World-Wide Lists tnd pt. Tncluded. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


6 A Dif. UNITED STATES ] 0 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- 
ee airmails and $5 stamp. 

provals. 

wusstt *CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 


fascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
—40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 
10¢! Bargain lists, approvals included. 


ED. 8. SAPH 
Box 4, Times Square Station, New York %6, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp -. pom esse facies) it will 
occupy . full page in ‘or 50c. ng 
approval service sbplicante se a a fe per 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1: 0, $2; 2,000, 5,000. ait 
TATHAM STAMP CO., ‘SPRINGFIELD 02, MASS. 


FREE 119 FOREIGN STAMPS 


Including Africa, Australia, Pakistan, China, India, Russia 

via. Send 10c fi d With 
and Scandina’ Staub company 
anada 


; Totaling 183 
Pictorial Stamps. Biggest illustrated 
selection plus 100 Worldwide, all for 
$1.00—Only te adults esting ap- 
provals. CANADA STAMP CO., 
Dept. 216, Niagara Falls, New York. 
































Niagara-on-the- Lake 822 


Coins 


JOLIE, Box 191, RUGBY, BROOKLYN 3, N. Y. 


Foreign Coin, Banknote and 
ry! ,. fw trated coin 
to approval service 
4 pa A for 3¢ postage 
* BARG SANmSL Indian. Head 
Cent, 10¢; Wooden Mickel, 


NE 10¢; Chinese Dollar, 


TATHAM COIN C(O 











50 diff. coins— 
35 countries, incl. 
8 silver coins—$3 


8 diff. 


countries 
25¢ 





























Perfect Manners 

Cowhand: “Did you find this horse 
well behaved while you were riding 
him?” 

Greenhorn: “I should say I did. He 
has such good manners that whenever 
we came to a fence, he let me go over 
first.” 


Daffynition 


Sam: “What is a caterpillar?” 
Jane: “An upholstered worm.” 


Preference 
Farmer: “The governor made a right 
good speech in tavor of us farmers, 
didn’t he?” 
Hired Hand: “Yep, but a half-hour’s 
rain would have done us a heap more 


good.” 


Boys’ Life 


High Speed 

Officer: “You were going 70 miles an 
hour.” 

Woman Driver: “Isn’t that marvelous! 


I just. learned to drive yesterday.” 


Cavity Case 
Joe: “Did you have an interesting 
time at the dentist’s?” 
Pat: “Goodness, no! I was bored to 
tears.” 


Comeback 
Chad: “Did you hear about the Aus- 
tralian boy who got a new boomerang 
for his birthday?” 
Mac: “Yes, and he had the worst 
time throwing his old one away.” 


Fair Weather Umbrella 


Sally: “Does your umbrella always 
leak like this?” 


Jane: “No, only when it rains.” 


Good Question 


Teacher: “Ants are the busiest insects 
we know of.” 

Pupil: “Then how do they always 
have time to go to picnics?” 





SENIORS 807 govmte 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
id earn sensational commission. 
ent required. 
today for free sample it kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Serenton 5, Pa. 


Tooth Truth 


Bill: “What do you call the last teeth 
we get?” 
Pete: “False ones.” 


Not in His House 


The congressman’s wife roused her 
husband from a sound sleep. 
“Get up,” she whispered, 
robber in the house.” 

“Impossible,” was his sleepy reply. 
“In the Senate, yes, but in the House, 
never!” 


“There’s a 


Coronet 


Skyscraper 
Jim: “Why is the library the tallest 
building in town?” 
Bob: “Because it has the most stories.” 


39 


Watch Out 


Apparently he was new to the game 
of golf, for he took numerous swipes 
at the ball without making any contact. 
At last, something flew forward in front 
of him and he straightened up with a 
happy sigh of satisfaction. 

“Thank heavens!” he exclaimed. “It 
gone at last!” 

“Excuse me, sir,” 
“but that was your wrist watch.” 

Birmingham Weekly 


No Way to Study 

Jack: “I spent ten hours over my 

history book last night.” 
Roy: “Ten hours!” 

Jack: “Yes, I left it under my bed 

when I went to sleep.” 








FPAYING 89 EACH FOR HIT PARADE RECORDS 


NEW “Closer Grooved’ 78 R. 
THIS WEEK’S 18 Hit Parade SONGS 


With DEAN MARTIN ano otners 


FOR 17° EACH? srr 


Nowl 6 

Complete 
Hits on 1 
Standard 
Speed 78 


Record 


18 ae $9.98 or 45's 


P.M. RECORDS 





STARRING DEAN MARTIN of }- J DEAN MAR- 

pnt eg LEWIS TEAM and JEFF CLARK For- 

the LUCKY STRIKE hit PARADE. 

ARLENE'S JAMES of NBC-TV and ED SULLIVAN’S 
TOAST OF THE TOWN. 

AMAZING ane Basen pie, pnosese . puts ate 

fen inchs record! ee Set 3 Song Parade oS Bice on each 

the an, Martin, and Jeff 

lete, Lucky Song Parade Hite on sach sige! You save 

2. 8. tor ail et 

Bistoa" You pay only 17¢ 8 song. Only a 4 


tow, Imereved , -B.. Sete Record 
ord ed Too Far 
(Closer Grooved) Apart) 
DEAN MARTIN 
Lew 


‘Dean = - the Dean ip, Martianjorry is Team 
pA Seng _Perade Hits on bredk-resigtant 
em. rederds. Only 17¢ each song. Also on 45's. 





SNOOKY LANSON 
of iL A huey ey Hit 
Parade bri ‘ou the 
Collector's | 
Hits oo ont Tre each 
5 —on 7s |. records. 
——————— 
MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY! 
ING PARADE CO., Dept. 242 
Market St., Newark, New —— 


ind only return 12 = 
O Send 45 R.P.M. speed. 
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§ enciose $2.98. Send the 18 Country’ H “4 


enclose $16-98. Send any 6 Sets indicated 
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(1) SONG PARADE HITS BY DEAN MARTIN AND 
OTHERS FOR ONLY $2.98 


. You aiene 
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O18 ~<a SONGS — ONLY $2.98 
Bim 10. I'll Never Get Over You 
There. Stands the Glans aa. ease We 
e One 12. i 
13. 


Want to 
a4. 


t 
a a Don’ t 
Ghanaing Fs Cestnare 
Satletaction ‘Guaranteed 
1 tove You 
Tain’ HY Nice 


it Come 
Tennessee -paaiaataas 
18. Tach-A-Too 
16. Just Married 
17. Let’s Kiss & Try Again 
. North Wind 


Aas peepee 


ONLY $2.98 

10. if We Ever Meet Again 
+ | Know Who Holds 
Tomorrow 
. Glory Land Mareh 
- No Tears In Heaven 
- Man of Galliee 
. Too Much Sinning 
. Suppertime 
. Crying tn The Chapel 
. The Great Milky Way 


(1 18 COUNTRY HYMNS 


The Manger 
en 
To Care 
Can't ‘Help What 
mo i My Bibi 
m Using e 
‘or a Road Map 


2 9x SSayHEY 





18 MOST POPULAR RHYTHM & BLUES $2.98 
10. gust Watkin’ in the Rain 
+ Feeli aes 
2. Dragnet Biue: 
« Why? Oh why? 
e by o Soares 
‘heart 


Sexes ayNn 
%’ 


os in "ne Chape! 


[) 12 SQUARE DANCES & BOOK — $2.98 


12 VY with 
Pius Gift Book “Square Dancing” tor 62.08, 


C18 Coniscrees. SONGS — $2.98 
» Bill Lawrence, etc. $2.08 
Sa. yas | Waltz Again With 


32. Don’t Let the Stars Get 
tn Your Byes 
13. Trying 
14. Even Now 
18. Giow Worm 
16. Have You Heard 
- Side By Side 
18. Oh Happy Day 


Tell = ‘eae re on 
Bye, Bye, Biues 
You Belon To! Me 
Gaywhe re 
My, Baby's Coming 

'y Baby's ing Home 
Lady < co 
Keep | 
Hold Me, Aypritl ‘me, 
Kiss Me 
e ay Don't You Believe 


Sexessun~ 








said the caddie, 


Post 











vyC} wetch your language! 

















don’t say 
George .... 





when you mean aati 
ee age 
gorge...... i? 


Many famovs men have been named George—which is ali the more reason not to 
confuse the name with a steep, narrow valley (gorge). 

And don’t confuse another famous name—PLANTERS—with ordinary peanut products. 
Here is a name that means tasty, pep-packed food value—whether in Peanut Butter, 
Peanut Bars, or delicious, economical 5c bags. You can always tell a Planters product 
by the picture of Mr. Peanut on thé package or jar. 


Planters means peanuts in any language! 
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General Electric Highlights of 1953 


A Lesson Plan for General Classroom Groups 


How to Use This Pictorial Section 
1. The pictures, with brief accom- 
panying texts, are divided into five 
chapters designed to explain the high- 
lights of General Electric industrial ac- 
vity in the last year. Discussion ques- 
tions, based on each of the chapters, 
are suggested below. 

2. The material lends itself to open- 
book work. The questions will evoke 
the most discussion if pupils are per- 
mitted to open the insert to the appro 
‘riate chapter. 

3. If further activity is practical, the 
suggestions under “Things to Do” may 
be drawn upon by both junior and 
senior high school] students. 

4. If desk dictionaries are available, 
they will be of help to students who 
should acquire familiarity with a tech- 
nical vocabulary that is becoming part 
of our everyday speech, 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
Muscle Power (pp. 3-5) 


1. What are some of the industries 
you can work in today that were un- 
known when Thomas Edison was your 
age? 

2. Study the picture of the modern 
steam plant in India, on page 4. How 
would the picture differ if the steam 
plant were being constructed in our 
country? Account for the differences. 

3. What effect has the development 
of the electric motor had on the :ndus- 
trial productivity of the United States? 


Toward Better Living (pp. 6-8) 

1. How have electrical developments 
changed our ways of having a good 
time? How have our chances for a 
longer life been increased? 

2. Study the TV pictures on page 7. 
How is General Electric trying to bring 
more and better TV to the American 
people? 

3. How do the conditions in your 
school compare with those pictured on 
page 8? 


For America’s Defense (pp. 9-11) 

1. Would you be willing to work 
atop New Hampshire’s Mount Wash- 
ington (see page 10)? What factors 
would enter into your decision? 

2. How has the General Electric 
company aided in defending the United 
States against possible enemy attack? 


Our Electrical Servants (pp. 12-13) 


1. How has life at home been made 
easier since your grandmother was a 
girl? 


- 


HIGHLIGHTS of 1953 


Seats 


2. Latest figures tell us that there are 
eight electric motors at work in the 
average American home. Make a list 
of the motors in your home and their 
uses. 


Research (pp. 14-15) 

J. Describe the training in research 
methods you are getting in school. 
How might this training be improved? 

2. How are General Electric re- 
searchers helping to bring about a better 
tomorrow? 


SUMMARY AND APPLICATION 

1. If the generation of electric power 
were halted in the United States for 
one month, how would your life be 
affected? 

2. At General Electric they 
“Progress is our most important prod- 
uct.” How has this picture section 
helped to prove that statement? 


say, 


Things to Do 

1. Find a book or pamphlet in the 
school or local library which will help 
you to understand the careers open to 
you in the electrical industry. How can 
a high school and higher edugation help 
you to prepare for such careers? 

2. Make a survey of your neighbor- 
hood. Report on the ways in which 


electric power affects the life of the 


community, Be specific. 

8. Obtain your family’s electric bills 
for the past year. Show the monthly 
costs in a broken line or bar graph. Be 
sure to make the intervals large enough 
so that changes in costs are shown 
clearly. 

4. List the electrical devices used 
in your own home. 


5. Write a verse or two in which 
you capture the idea that the uses of 
electric power have grown greatly since 
the invention of the electric lamp. 

6. Draw a cartoon which might have 
been used to illustrate this booklet. 

7. You are preparing a 15-minute TV 
program called, “Young America Looks 
at an Electrified World.” Which of the 
pictures or developments in the insert 
would you include in the program? 
Justify each. 


Electrical Quiz 


Place the number preceding the cor- 
rect answer in the space to the left. 
_a. A masonry drill is an important 
tool in each of the following in- 
dustries, except 
. stone-cutting 
2. machine-tool 
3. construction 
. clothing manufacture 
. The major purpose of a generato: 
is to 
. build dams 
2. produce rain during dry spells 
3. produce electric power 
. lengthen the life span of people 
‘. Circuit breakers 
. are large waves which destroy 
electric plants built too close to 
the ocean shore 
2. help prevent breakdowns in elec 
tric power systems 
3. interrupt the flow of electric power 
. are trogble shooters who repai1 
electric lines after storms 
. A turbine is 
. an engine in 
parts rotate 
2. a head covering 
workers from the sun 
3. a detailed plan for the construc 
tion of hydroelectric plants 
4. a machine ffor _ lifting 
weights 
. The chief purpose of an industrial 
X-ray machine is to 
]. stop the growth of cancer cells 
2. prevent workers from being in- 
jured by radiation 
3. control the growth of germs which 
contribute to absences 
. look inside metal to uncover any 
defects 
Radar screens are used chiefly to 
. Show three-dimensional motion 
pictures 
. provide protection against metal- 
piercing shells 
3. predict weather 
4. spot moving aircraft 


which the driving 


which protects 


great 


Answers: a-4; b-3: c-2: d-1:; e-4; f-4, 
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HOW TO DEVELOP READING INTEREST— 
Through The Teen Age Book Club students find that 


READING IS FUN! 





Yes, you can assign reading to your stu- 
dents and require them to write book 
reports. But to induce them to read vol- 
untarily—that, as every teacher knows, 
is another matter! The Teen Age Book 
Club is a unique classroom-tested plan 
with an astonishingly successful record 
in inspiring students with a real love 
of ees 


BOOKS SELECTED BY EXPERTS 


The Teen Age Book Club makes avail- 
able to its members each month a selec- 


tion of 16 pocket-size 25¢ and 35¢ books . 


—a total of 160 books a year. 

Books are selected both for literary 
merit and youth appeal by a board of 
eminent specialists in young people's 
reading. Titles are widely varied so that 
each student may find books suited to 
his or her comprehension level, interests 
and reading ability. 


STUDENT-OPERATED 


Appealing to the busy teacher is the fact 
that the Club is designed to be operated 
by the members. Students elect a secre- 
tary who handles all details. 


FREE DIVIDEND BOOKS 


An important feature of the Club, and 
a — ncentive to the development 
of regular reading habits, are the free 
dividends. For every four books pur- 
chased, members may choose a free divi- 
dend book at the end of the semester. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


All material for starting agd operating 
a Club is supplied free. This consists of 
a kit comprising: (1) Simple instruction 
manual (2) Class Membership Record 
(3) order form (4) TAB NEWS—a 
4-page monthly Bulletin with descri 

tions of coming books (5) Sample book. 


+s*MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS ---. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB : 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. = 


Please send, without cost or obliga- : 
tion, complete information on start- : 
ing a Teen Age Book Club, together : 
with a free kit of materials eciediing ; 
a sample book. : 


Name. 





Street 
School 
City 





Grade. 





State 
STw-210 = 


Zone 
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